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TERMS: 

Oncr A WEEK, one year, fifty-two volumes of new novels, and 
choice of any set of premium books, including complete 
works of Irving, George Eliot, or William Carleton and Life 
and Times of Napoleon.......-0-060+ er cseeceeceee ss cence 4 
In Canada (including duty on premium books and novels).$6.50 
In British Columbia and Manitoba (including freight and 
duty on premium books and novels) ...........- + seeeesees 

Oxce A Wexk, exclusive of fifty-two volumes of Library and 
the premium books, per year........-. 9 sseeseseeeeeceeeenee 

Once A Week Liprary, being fifty-two volumes of new novels, 
exclusive of the newspaper and the premium books, one 
RP chitin ce puiindnh abte st cama: traces ap enseateateses 
In Canada, fifty-two copies of the novels (including duty ? 
SIDED coins. 0% 0nd ews 0200 se enene ole colle d>ccump no percent anne $2.65 

In all cases, collected monthly at subscriber’s address 
by reguinrly autherized collectors. 

Should Once A Week fail to reach a subscriber weekly, notice 
should be sent to the publication office, ONck 4 WBEK Building, No. 
523 West 13th Street, New York, when the complaint will be 
thoroughly investigated. This can be readily done by sending a 
“ tracer" through the post-office. The number of the paper and 
the number on the wrapper should be given. 

Subseribers will please take notice that one to three weeks must 
necessarily elapse—dependent upon the distance from New York— 
from the date ou which they become possessed of first number of 
the paper, until they receive the ‘first paper sent by mail. The 
reason is obvious. A subscriber's name is forwarded to the branch 
office, thence to the head office in New.York. At the head office it 
is registered, and then duly mailed. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Subscribers will please notify the Publisher when changing their 
residence, and in doing so state the number on wrapper, and the 
old as wel! as the new address. This will insure prompt delivery. 

Subseribers changing their address will please remember that 
it takes one to three weeks—dependent upon the distance from New 
York—irom the date on which they notify this office of their 
change of address, until they receive the paper at the new one. 
When writing to us mention number on wrapper. 

Remittances shovld be made by Post-Office or Express Money 
Order, Bank Check or Draft; or, if none of them be available, by 
inclosing the money in a Registered Letter, 

All letters referging to subscriptions should be addressed 

PETER FENELON COLLIER, 
No. 523 West 13th Street, New York.°* 


Communications in reference to manuscripts, or connected with 
the literary department should be addressed to ‘‘ Once 4 WEEK.” 

Rejected manuscripts will not. be returned hereafter unless 
stamps are forwarded with the same for return postage. Bulky 
manuscripts will be returned by express. 


We don’t want any short stories. All correspondents who send 
us short stories or poems will be expected to keep copies thereof. 
We cannot be responsible for their return. 
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LiUS CHAMBERS 








THE Princess of Wales attended TENNYSON’s funeral 
while his royal highness went to the races. Why not 
have a queen succeed VICTORIA? 


MINISTER LINCOLN is home from England on leave of 
absence, and has been very quiet about it. 


W. H, BromaGe, a reporter of the San Francisco 
Examiner, shipped aboard the slaver Montserrat that 
left the Golden Gate April 23d. Hundreds of natives, 
he alleges, are taken as slaves from the South Sea 
Islands and sold to planters in the West Indies, Cen- 
tral America and other places near the tropics. The 
infamous traffic is being constantly carried on, causing 
untold suffering, and attended by fiendish barbarity. 
The civilized worid may be called upon to note the facts 
disclosed by Mr. BRoMaGE. We wish him and his en- 
terprising proprietor, Mr. HEARST, every success, 


La GuayRa, Venezuela, does not want to surrender to 
CrEsPo and the revolutionists. Rather than give up, 
the garrison at the forts trained their guns upon the 
town and proposed to bombard it. Admiral WALKER 
and other commanders of the foreign warships objected. 
Americans and American property in the town seem to 
have some rights. La GUAYRA may as well let CRESPO 
in, this time. Another revolution will come by and by. 


THERE appears to be considerable anxiety in certain 
quarters to know who shall succeed to the foremost 
position in American literary criticism lately occupied 
by GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS. To our thinking, there is 
one man who entirely answers all the requirements, 
and his name is THoMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


FRENCH officers in Dahomey again accuse German 
officers of giving hints and bullets to King BEHANZIN. 
The latter, for a mere savage who is merely trying to 
hold his native provinces against the invader, is doing 
sore splendid military work in the line of fortifica- 
tions. We suppose his bullets kill an occasional dev- 
otee of French liberty, and the Germans are straight- 
way accused of furnishing them. We favor BEHANZIN 
in the Dahomey struggle. France ought to let the 

oung chief and his people alone. 


THAT queen of the ocean, our American steamship 
the City of Paris, has beaten all previous transatlantic 
records. Her time from Queenstown to Sandy Hook 
has been scaled down to five days, fourteen hours and 
twenty-four minutes! Captain FREDERICK WATKINS, 
the gallant commander of this grand specimen of marine 
architecture, is justly proud of his achievement, and 
the whole American people should be equally jubilant 
that this ship will soon float the American flag at her 
stern. During the voyage she maintained an average 
speed of 20.7 knots an hour, and covered 2,782 miles in 
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all. The distressing feature about the trip is that it 
required three hundred and twenty-five tons of coal per 
day to produce the energy requisite to propel her twin 
screws. In other words, during the voyage she consumed 
fully two thousand tons of coal, the value of the stowage 
room of which was worth half as much as her entire 
cargo! Itis very evident some new means of propulsion 
must be invented that will introduce economy in fuel. 





DR. GARDNER, 
The physician in attendance on Mrs. Harrison. 


To our mind, the transatlantic passenger steamship of 
the future will be a comparatively small steel craft, say 
three hundred feet long, driven at thirty miles an hour, 
Who will come on with it ? ° 


A PLAIN TALK ABOUT THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 


if may be truthfully asserted that the American Union 

is getting on fairly well. But growth and progress 
mean changed conditions, They mean a work in the 
past and present that entails responsibility in the im- 
mediate future. There may be that ahead to which the 
hurry and enthusiasm of the present may blind us. Let 
us see. 

We are not a nation. As a people we are made up 
of divers tongues, nationalities and heterogeneous com- 
binations. In the early days of discovery, exploration 
and settlement in the New World, the European nation- 
alities chose their respective regions of colonization, arid 
the arbitrament of the sword, supplemented by treaties, 
left to the English colonists the territory that we wrested 
from ‘England in the first and second wars for independ- 
ence in 1776 and 1812. The French were in Canada under 
English rule, the Spaniards in Florida, Mexico, South 
America and the Californias. 

But now we get all these every day. We get the 
Scandinavian in the Northwest, the Russian Mennonite 
in the Prairie States, the Sicilian, Hungarian and Pole 
in the mining regions—everybody from everywhere— 
and yet we are not complaining nor closing our ports. 

We are not a nation, and we exclude none but pau- 
pers, bad characters, Chinese and contract laborers 
against whom we can make a case. ONCE A WEEK is 
not objecting to our present immigration laws and does 
not propose to object to them, except to point out 
methods of improvement after careful study of the 
situation. Attention is called at present to our lack of 
the natural elements of nationhood and to our highly 
complex composition as a people who rule ourselves, 
Fault-finding is cheap, and this statement of facts must 
not be regarded as such, 

We are not to grow as other nations have grown. 
Ask history. The English nation of to-day was evolved 
in fifteen centuries (449-1892) from.the Saxon aud Nor- 
man, with the o:casional admixture of the’ Celtic Scot 
and Cornish element. The German nation proper is 
almost homogeneous in its tribal origin at the time of 
the irruption of the Northern tribes. The French na- 
tion sprang from the Germanic Franks and a very slight 
admixture of the Celtic Gaul. The Austrian nation, 
now consolidated with the Czech, is nearly German, 
with a very slight Latin element. History shows us 
no nation that ever sprang from such diverse elements 
as our population boasts to-day. 

We are not a nation, still we do not despair. The 
laws of Nature tell us that from heterogeneous ele- 
ments the most perfect organism may spring. We 
may become a nation-organism yet. 

But we must not trust to chance, nor to consular 
agents abroad, nor wholly to immigration iaws. This 
American Union of ours must be worth coming to. If 
it is it is worth staying in, worth building up, and 
worthy of the devotion of the children, at least. of all 
the varied classes of immigrants. Those of us—whether 
immigrants, their immediate descendants or old settlers 
—who believe in the theory that we are, or ought to be, 
or can be a nation, must realize that the task of build- 
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ing up a nation out of present available and constantly 
accumulating elements of our new population is a task 
such as was never before undertaken in the history of - 
the world. 

A nation’s distinctive ‘characteristic and essential 
cohesive force is patriotism. his force is a natural, 
not an artificial, growch. It is transmitted and ip. 
tensified from generation to generation. We must make 
all due allowance for the unswerving allegiance to the 
flag of the republic shown on battlefield, in legislative 
halls and in the usual paths of citizenhood by foreign. 
born citizens ; but we cannot elevate even such loyalty 
to the dtgnity and strength of that love of native land 
which is properly termed patriotism. One is a love 
born of admiration, gratitude and the innate sense of 
duty of the adopted citizen ; the other, the love of a 
“child of earth ” for his birthplace—the love of the son 
for ‘‘ Mother Earth.” : 

Our nursery of patriotism is the elementary school, 
For its practice or parade in youth our arena is the na- 
tional holiday. For its development in manhood we 
point with pride to the paths of peace rather than to 
the army or navy as the most fitting scenes of its ac. 
tivity. Our ‘‘ ancient schools of learning” are the log 
schoolhouses that pioneer farmers and villagers built, 
and in which statesmen, educators, Presidents, sci- 
entists, divines, American matrons and _ industrial 
chieftains were educated as boys and girls. Our most 
interesting antiquities are such* prosaic relics as the 
primitive gristmill, the wooden bridge, the corduroy 
roads—which have developed into Minneapolis syndi- 
cates, the cantilever and the bonded ‘‘ white horse” 
railroad that taps every township that will stand it. 
Our folk-lore deals with the hard facts of pioneer days— 
from New Amsterdam to Cripple Creek and the Okla- 
homa rush. For legendary heroes, like HENGIsT and 
Horsa and HERRMANN, we have substituted such grim 
realities as the Puritan, thankful to Gop for the clam- 
beds of the New England coast ; PAUL REVERE, with his 
neck in the noose, arousing Middlesex ; the early settler, 
who chopped his way from his log-cabin to sunlight, 
and the Chicago policemen murdered by anarchists. 

Our short but eventful history, and the lesson of 
hard facts which it teaches, must be the heritage of 
children born upon American soil, from generation to 
generation. This is a home worth guarding. It was 
found, founded, held, bought and upbuilt by men who 
would be free, and were therefore worthy of freedom. 
It is the home we love. It is the land of the free who 
take it, animo possidendi—with determination to pos- 
sess and guard it and its dearly bought opportunities for 
honest endeavor. It is the home, the castle, whose 
drawbridge and moat are the primary schools. The 
home of the brave it will always be, if those who enter 
in are brave, with that courage and method which are 
founded on intelligence and upon a realization of what 
it has cost. Others should not be allowed to come to 
us! The sturdy immigrant of to-day, no matter from 
what far-off land he may come to enjoy its blessings, 
can show his loyalty only by educating his children to 
love the flag that welcomes him; the ‘government, 
both Federal and State, will do its full duty to all the 
people only by seeing to it that love of country is spe- 
cially inculcated in the case of immigrants and their 
children. é 

Patriotism is the essential cohesive force in the 
nation-organism. {Primary education is the keystone 
of American patriotism. 


POLITICAL UNREST. 


NGLAND and the United States have one thing in 
common this year—an extremely animated polit- 
ical contest. England is paying attention: to our cam- 
paign, having just finished its own, in some measure 
as a matter of sympathy and because it has a commer- 
cial interest in the issue now being so hotly waged as 
to a change in our tariff laws. Two of its reviews for 
September, i..c Westminster and the Nineteenth Century, 
have their leading articles devoted to the political 
campaign in the United States. The article in the lat- 
ter is by Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH, and is written from the 
standpoint of close observation and study of the United 
States and its institutions. Mr. SmirH is at present a 
resident of Canada; he has been a resident of this 
country as a professor at Cornell University and was 
previously a professor at Oxford University, England, 
he being a native of England. He was one of the few 
Englishmen, living in England at the time, that was 
pronounced with voice and pen in support of the North 
in the Civil War, and he has written books and pamphlets 
pertaining to American and Canadian institutions. He 
is strongly in favor of Canada becoming a part of the 
United States, advocating it on the broad ground of 
destiny and advantage to all parties concerned, includ- 
ing England. Mr. SmirH is a brilliant writer on his- 
torical subjects, especially as they have a bearing upon 
affairs of the present time, and what he has to say is 
well worthy of the attention of the American public. 
Mr. SmitH places England and the:United States to- 
gether regarding the. election of Parliament and the 
President, considering the former as practically the 
election of a prime minister, He thinks that great dan- 
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ger attends the elections in both countries on account 
of the exciting questions involved, sometimes only in- 
troduced for the purpose of one party making out a 
case against the other on matters detached from those 
pressing for solution. He regards the election of Lin- 
COLN and the Civil War that followed an instance of an 
exciting campaign and the danger that attends it, and 
conveys the suggestion that if there had been less ex- 
citement a more pacific means might have been found 
for settling the slavery issue. He evidently con- 
siders it unfortunate that the designs of the authors 
of the Constitution in establishing an Electoral 
College have not been carried out in practice, and that, 
instead of the members of the college being merely 
messengers bearing a vote, there should be deliberation 
by them as the ablest representatives of the people, and 
as the result of which the President should be elected. 
But he deems it inevitable that it should be as it is, in 
view of the election being made by men who have been 
chosen solely for this one purpose. If the election were 
to be by any standing college or body he thinks then 
the excitement and danger would be avoided and that 
an able man would be chosen, and in this way there 
would be carried out the ideas of the founders of the 
republic. He compares it to the action of the French 
Revolutionists in framing-a constitution, who had no 
idea that it would result in chopping off their own 
heads. 

Mr. SmiTH sees in both Mr. CLEVELAND’S and in Mr. 
HaRRIsOn’s relations to their parties about the same 
circumstances, inasmuch as neither of them was de- 
sired by the party leaders, and both stand on about the 
same ground jin their opposition to the spoils system. 
In Mr. BuAInE he finds one who was an intrepid leader, 
and he expresses the opinion, after quoting him, that 
“he can hardly be deemed an ogre of anti-British senti- 
ment, nor can his fall be justly hailed as a redemption 
from aggressive violence and war.” 

The article, however, discusses a wider subject than 
our present political campaign, and its name, ‘‘ The 
Contest for the Presidency,” may well embrace the 
character of our quadrennial contest in general and 
the discussion under it, and be expressive of views upon 
government of which it is one form of manifestation, 
and which form is inherent alike in the institutions of 
Great Britain and the United States. 

If governments are practically controlled by popular 
elections, what matters it, whether as chief officer one 
has a president and another a prime minister, each with 
his cabinet of counselors, to stand or fall with him? 

Mr. SmiTH stands upon the ground that there are 
embarrassments in elective government—and pertaining 
to Great Britain, Canada and the United States—that 
have not yet been met, and with which the people of 
these countries are now face to face. The argument is 
that elective government in the wide sense is party 
government in the narrow sense ; that this implies in 
the absence of very great issues a machine with its pro- 
vision of spoils by which those who work it may be 
paid ; that the balance of power is used by fanatical and 
selfish interests for the attainment of their exclusive 
objects and to the exclusion of the broad interests of 
the commonwealth ; and the spectacle is presented of 
two parties proclaiming that they dare not do right for 
fear of losing votes. Incidentally, it is laid down that 
a hostile feeling is engendered in the United States 
against England on account of Canada, on our border. 


THE USE OF THE BALLOT. 


THERE can be little doubt that no form of govern- 
ment seems perfect and exactly fitted to the people to whom 
it applies. Aristotle lived pretty nearly in the dawn of 
history, his writings dominated the world until the close 
of the Middle Ages—nearly two thousand years—and to- 
day on subjects of a political and philosophical character 
they bave a freshness and truth that is marvelous and 
that commands the attention of the civilized world. It is 
surprising to learn that Aristotle had two hundred and 
fifty constitutions to comment upon. A constitution, sub- 
stantially an agreement of a large body of people to live 
together according to a devised plan, is itself evidence that 
great political advance has been made. The stability of 
constitutions is not very great; for that the entire history 
of the world affords the evidence. In unrest, and in great 
degree in unhappiness, there is growth. Carlyle said that 
the veriest bootblack, if he had half the universe given 
him, would only be entirely happy for one forenoon ; in the 
afternoon he would be plotting how to get the other half. 
Small States, mostly democratic, but differing consider- 
ably in character and changing from one period to another, 
made the strength and glory of the Grecian nationality. 
Rome as a kingdom, a republic and an empire, existed as 
the dominant nation of the world during a number of 
centuries. Great Britain, the most stable of the great 
nations with a long history, has also changed in its char- 
acter and constitution, but it has had an insular position 
to protect it from all dangers except those that come from 
within. y 

The founders of our government have been recognized 
by posterity as wise men—equal in wisdom to any who 
ever joined together to carry a people over a period of 
political transition. They had been imbued with the 
political unrest of monarchial institutions, incited greatly 
by the writings of Rousseau, that pervaded France and 
that afterward drenched that country and Europe it- 
self with blood. Milton and Harrington, teaching civil 
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Tue Summer is slowly dying, 
Chanting her death-song sweet; 

The Maples, like painted candles, 
Ablaze at her head and feet. 


The Sumac bows its branches 
And weeps twin crimson tears; 
The Beech in his yellow garments 
Like a Druid priest appears. 
A hush is over the mountain, 
A calm is over the dale; 
The Pines are sobbing and laughing, 
But tears are of no avail. 


O Summer ! beautiful Summer ! 
We cannot let you go; 

Your hours are filled with pleasure, 
The future we may not know. 

And so we weep with the Sumac, 
And sigh with the sobbing Pine, 

For your days are gone forever i 
With the joys that round t hem twine. 
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liberty and the idealism of a republic'in the seventeenth 
century, were recognized as classical writers in the 
eighteenth century. The English Commonwealth ante- 
dated the founding of our republic by a century and a 
quarter, and afforded an example to be emulated by the 
founders of a State. And yet our Constitution was not 
greatly theoretical or drawn from history; the Articles of 
Federation as a basis of government had faded away into 
nothingness. It wasacase of desperation, as the States 
were disintegrating and no adequate force stood for them 
in relation to foreign powers. And soa constitution was 
forced upon our people, not immediately as the result of 
the Revolutionary War, but as a necessity of the conditions 
that followed it. Itsform sprang from no man’s mind; 
our fathers adopted it with fear and trembling and hesi- 
tation, knowing that they had to act, and that interests 
and views far apart had to be represented in a single 
document. Compromise was written all over it. The 
slavery question was not ripe to have anything done with 
it and it was ignored. Jefferson and Hamilton, prime 
movers in establishing it, were almost personal enemies, 
neither ascribing to the other intelligent and patriotic 
motives. Even one had to surrender what he considered 
almost a vital principle. With its establishment its 
sanctity began to grow. This continued without break 
until the abolitionists of the middle of this century, look- 
ing upon the abolition of slavery as paramount to the per- 
petuity of the government itself, denounced the Constitu- 
tion as a league with death and a covenant with hell. The 
leaders of the South, seeing in this a threat of the destruc- 
tion of their slave property, to which, with their success 
in growing cctton, they ascribed their great material 
prosperity, were ready to meet the issue that had lain 
inert in the Constitution since the foundation of the gov- 
ernment, and with no uncertain sound announced that 
they would welcome their Northern opponents with bloody 
hands to hospitable graves. 

The statutes of Congress and the interpretations of the 
Supreme Court were on the side of slavery, nevertheless 
an escaping slave, seeking to reach Canada through the 
free States, in effect became free as soon as he reached the 
latter, and, in return, the life of a Northern man was 
not safe in a Southern State except with the most abject 
denial of the taint of abolitionism. 
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The seeds of civil war were rapidly strewn. The South 
thought she had at stake her material prosperity, and 
thought she saw in slavery a divinely founded institution ; 
the North had a handful of active and aggressive aboli- 
tionists, but was leavened through and through with 
hatred of slavery. The emotions of the North were not 
aroused until a gun was fired on the national flag at 
Sumter, and with that a million arms were ready to be 
tendered for the perpetuity of the government. The re- 
sources of the nation were joined, one side or the other, 
in cival war, and these resources meant, on the part of 
the North, through its credit, a large part of its powers of 
production for generations to come. The result was in ac- 
cord with the advanced ideas of the age regarding the en- 
slavement of human beings, and to which the South had 
been strangely oblivious. 

Constitutions change by successful and also by unsuc- 
cessful revolutions, an instance of the latter of which we 
have just cited. 

There is but one thing sacred and vital in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; it is the purity of the ballot ! 

Let this be overawed by money, or force in any other 
form, and as a liberal government and conservator of hu- 
man rights we are undone. 

In governments, as elsewhere throughout Nature, there 
is the principle of retrogression as well as advancement, 
and we have no guarantee that exempts us. 

The purity of the ballot and intelligence underlying it 
on the part of the workingmen of this country is at the 
foundation of the article on “‘The Struggle for Existence,”’ 
contributed to ONCE A WEEK of September 17th, by Mr. 
Powderly. Mr. Powderly would have all laws originate 
with the people, undergo discussion by the people and 
receive the sanction of the people before becoming opera- 
tive. He desires that the initiative and referendum should 
become operative in the nation and various States. By 
this method of enacting legislation he claims the eyes of 
the people are constantly upon the lawmaker, and the 
people will make their own laws. 

What escape, after all, in a popular government is there 
from a free and intelligent use of the baliot? Organiza- 
tion inside of organization, or one organization to balance 
another organization, is only piling up machinery to do 
that which simple and just laws should do, 
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CHICAGO’S DEDICATION WEEK. 


THE week opened with a rush and was carried through 
in a whirl of excitement by the enthused Chicago people 
and thelr myriad of visitors. The physical capacity of 
the city for the accommodation of extra humanity in 
hundreds of thousands was tested to the utmost. Not 
only were all the hotels and boarding and lodging-houses 
within the city limits crowded to their walls, but all the 
available space for miles around was exhausted. 

That Chicago presented a beautiful front to the ad- 
miration of the world, goes without saying. The digni- 
taries who came thither fresh from New York’s splendidly 
successful display, had none but words of praise for the 
admirable effort made by her great sister city. The dec- 
orations of the public and private buildings were far and 
away the most original and the most effective ever seen 
in the West. 

The festival of the week began on Wednesday, when 
the school children were let loose for a four days’ vaca- 
tion, and with much waving of the American flag, and 
animated by the patriotic speeches of eminent citizens, 
joined the vast throngs in the streets and avenues, to 
which they added the charm of their own happy vivacity. 
In the evening the Auditorium was a blaze of light and 
color in electric lamps and flags. In the boxes were Vice- 
President Morton, the members of the cabinet .and their 
wives, army and navy officers, members of the diplomatic 
corps and other eminent personages. The number of dis- 
tinguished individuals from all parts of the country in 
Chicago for the week probably exceeded anything in the 
previous history of the cities of the United States except 
Washington. The Auditorium ball was in all particulars 
a magnificent opening to the week’s celebration. The lady 
patronesses and their guests of their own sex glittered 
with jewels, while the numerous instances of officers in 
full uniform added to the glowing beauty of the scene. 
Among the notables in Chicago besides those already 
mentioned—and the most of them were at the Auditorium 
ball—were Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Satolli, the 
delegate from the pope to the Columbian Exposition; ex- 
President Hayes, the justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court, the governors of most of the States, Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, George W. Childs, the ministers from 
Italy, Russia, Spain, Turkey, Austria-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Portugal and the South and Central Amer- 
ican countries and Mexico. 

In the decoration of the city terra-cotta color was 
generally chosen, the City Hall making a pleasing pre- 
sentment of the éffective use that could be made of this 
shade in combination with the primary colors. The post- 
office and United States Government Building were re- 
markable for elaborate and finished ornamentation and 
display of colors and bunting. The great numbers of 
soldiers in town gave the streets an extremely martial 
appearance not without its OWn.wrativensss -Tackson 
Park was turned into «mammoth military encampment, 
and called ‘‘Canip Harrison” in honor of the President, 
whose jhability to be present on account of the ill-health 
of Mrs. Harrison was generally lamented. So was thau 
of ex-President Cleveland, whose graceful and touching 
allusion, in kis letter of declination, to the affliction of 
the President made him many new friends and admirers. 

There was some friction among the excited public of 
Chicago in regard to the refusal of General Miles to 
permit the soldiers to march a matter of twenty miles 
for the edification and amusement of the curious crowds, 
but the general diplomatically arranged the matter to 
the satisfaction of everybody. Then there was consider- 
able annoyance caused by the stealing of several thou- 
sand tickets te the dedication ceremonies and the utter- 
ance of a number of forged cards to the same entertain- 
ment. But, as a rule, everything worked about as 
smoothly as is customary in the conduct of such larz2 
enterprises of a public character. 

The scene on the Fair grounds during all the week— 
not to speak ot Dedication Day—was one to be remem- 
bered by all who witnessed it. Language can hardly err 
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lars, troops kept pouring in from Michigan, Minnesota 
and other States, until there seemed to be a)most a pre- 
ponderance of uniforms over civilian clothing. Of course 
the grand military and civic parades were the chief 
features of the week’s festivities, after the dedication 
ceremonies. 

And yet it might well be considered thav there was 
nothing more charmingly significant than the interesting 
school entertainments on Thursday, when the thousands 
of children, gathered in their various schools all over the 
city, were united in a ‘‘ service of song,” in which patriot- 
ism in general and local loyalty in particular were prettily 
blended to make one grand, harmonious pean of glorifica- 
tion to the memory of Columbus, without whom the advent 
of Chicago among the great municipalities of history might 
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Mem.—I was annoyed in the basement of a big dry- 
goods house the other day by the incessant jingling- 
tingling here and there of a little bell evidently beneath 
the floor, followed by a sound of scampering. Observing 
my curiosity, the attendant informed me that it was their 
custom on catching a rat to weld a wire necklace contain- 
ing a little bell to his neck, when the rodent was liberated 
to rejoin and alarm his-associates, who would flee from 
him and the building to —— him and his alarming 
noise until finally, crazy with his unwonted excitement. 
he died from sheer exhaustion. He stated they ha 
caught and fixed a rodent that morning, and that the 
noise I heard was produced by his bell and his scamper- 
ing associates fleeing from him. A rat with a bell on his 
neck beats a dog with a tin-pail on his tail. 

Mem.—The absurdity of some laws is only ascertained 
by experience. The law requiring ropes for escape in 
case of fire to be placed in every room in certain build- 
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WORLD’S FAIR DEDICATION—TROOPS PASSING 


have been delayed for generations and centuries. The in- 
fantile voices that joined in singing ‘‘ America’ and the 
other patriotic airs of the day belonged to the chartered 
citizens in embryo of the twentieth century, and these 
voices will yet make their way into history, possibly with 
an eloquence that the nineteenth century has failed to 
reach. 

Altogether the Dedication Week ceremonies in Chicago 
was a pronounced success, and is to be taken as an earnest 
of what may be hoped for next Spring, when the grand 
enterprise whose inception it celebrated shall have been 
thrown open to the world. Certainly there will be no 
lack of enthusiasm displayed by the world at large when 
it comes to view the noble, artistic and impressive specu.- 
cle produced for its delectation on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 

The order of exercises for the week included the grand 
civic parade on Thursday, of which General Miles was 
grand marshal; the dedication ceremonies in the Manu- 
factures Building on Friday; dedication of State Build- 
ings on Saturday, and pyrotechnic displays of great vari- 
ety and beauty on each evening. : 

——--_ > &<+ 


MEMS. OF THE DAY. 


Mem.—With its solid iron pillars and shutters, «Tif- 
fany’s store looks like a fortress capable of resisting a 
most formidable attack; and, being regularly garri- 
soned and provisioned all the time, it could stand for @ 
siege of ten days. Twelve clerks sleep in the building 
every night, all employed taking their respective turns at 
this service. Two watchmen, armed like sentinels, patrol 
the building from the nioment that the heavy shutters are 
let down until they are raised for the day’s. business, 
After the door is once closed for the night it is never 
opened under any pretext until the next morning. Every 
precaution is taken against fire—hose, plugs, taps, ma- 
chines, hand-extinguishers being located in close prox- 
imity on every floor. The clerks are regularly drilled for 
service in case of fire, and are required to be instanter at 
the spot indicated by the alarm-bell. Recently the chief 
officer thought to exercise the boys, and in the small hours 
of the morning, when the clerks in bed on the premises 
were somnolent, he sounded the alarm on the top floor. 
So efficient had been his drill that in less than ten min- 
utes every one of the twelve had rushed to his side to find 
that he had played a joke on them. In case cne of the 





WORLD’S FAIR DEDICATION—THE MILITARY PARADE ENTERING THE GRAND BOULEVARD. 


by extravagance in describing the brilliant picture pre- 
sented as the vast throngs of people, including thousands 
of soldiers in their different uniforms, wound their way 
among the marvelous palaces that go to the making of 
the “Great White City.” Many regiments were en- 
camped on the grounds in the Mines and Mining and 
Transportation Buildings, and these added greatly to the 
general picturesqueness of the scene. Besides the regu- 


guards should be overpowered by some one hidden in the 
building the fact would soon be known all over the 
premises, because the secret signals exchanged by 
the guards would not be given by him. Quite an ar- 
senal is maintained, and the men could shoot down from 
the windows from projecting plates. The immense vaults 
contain plate and jewels amounting in value to probably 
fifteen millions. Numerous customers keep their plate 
and jewels on storage here. The house does a large com- 
mission business. 
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THE WOMEN’S AND HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 


ings is very proper for hotels, lodging-houses and such, 
but if exposed in lanatic asylums, one of the superin- 
tendents of which informs me, it would be impossible to 
keep the inmates from hanging themselves or attempting 
to escape as many times as the thought came to them. 
One of the safest means of preventing prisoners from at- 
pr! pay to escape during the night is to take their 
clothes away, so that if a man got vut he would have to 
travel in his nightgown. The greatest safeguard is that 
the prisoners always inform on each other when any plan 
for escape or rebellion is afoot. ANDER. 

>2< 

.4 CURE FOR THE BLUES. 

GooD humor is close to godliness; it brings health and 
contentment on this earth, and its enjoymentis a foretaste 
of a better world. Among our small circle of American 
humorists, none is more spontaneous and genuine than 
Joe Kerr. He has just published, through the George M. 
Allen Company, ‘‘ Joe Kerr’s Jests, Jingles and Jottings,” 
and a more delightful collection of prose and verse we 
have not encountered recently. The volume is not all 
fun, for we find several excellent bits of pathos. Joe Kerr 
is already famous for his dago dialect, and we are glad to 
meet again “Signor Peanutti Macoroni.’’ ‘he volume 
is beautifully illustrated. 
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“THE STORY OF A STAR.” 

TuHIs charming story is the accompanying number of 
ONCE.A WEEK LIBRARY. The heroine, Countess Etelka, 
has a brother who is engaged in nihilist poe against the 
ezar. The “Star” is an heirloom in the family of the 
countess- It is composed of sapphires, and is not only of 

but regarded as sacred by both the countess 
her revolutionist brother. 

And yet, when the brother comes disguised to his 
wealthy sister to ask for aid for the cause of Poland, he 

ins possession of the sapphire “Star,” pledges it for a 
arge amount, and then drops out of the ogy 

he interest of the sketch hinges on the deception 
eet by Countess Etelka upon her husband, ent 
rezny, a Hungarian nobleman and accomplished diplo- 
mat, who, of course, was not in ge ayy with revolu- 
tionary movements. He knows nothing of the secret 
transfer of the sapphire ‘‘Star”’ to his wife’s brother, until 
the events of the narrative bring the secret out. 

We emphasize the word events advisedly. The intelli- 
gent reader must have noticed how easy it is to say that 
certain things happen in novels; and how easy it is for the 
discerning judge to see and understand that the mere 
saying so on the part of the author does not, in man 
** stories from real life,” make the events possible, muc 
less probable. . 

In the “Story of a Star” the reader will find the truth 
of human nature in the characters, and the truth of 
human life in the events as pany Bn 5 ay a and succeed 
each other. A nobler count than Etelka’s husband is sel- 
dom seen in modern fiction; but he is not noble merely 
because the author saysso. So with all the other charac- 
ters, and with all the events of the narrative, the “ vine? | 
of a Star,” like all good novels, is a story that tells itself. 
The author is Miss Fanny du Tertre, whom we have much 
pleasure in introducing to the American novel reader in 
ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY, Vol. X., No. 3. 

Next week we shall issue the first volume of a graphic- 
elly written novel, entitled ‘‘On Trust,” by a distinguished 
English author, Thomas Cobb, who made a great hit sev- 
eral years ago in ‘For Value Received.’’ It is the life 
story of a noble woman, whose brief span of happy mar- 
ried life is soon terminated by a confession of her 
husband’s thefts. e becomes a fugitive, and she begins 
bravely the struggle to support herself and child. There 
is not a dull page in the novel. It is a story of human en- 
deavor and hope, and will form Nos. 4, 5 and 6 of Vol. X., 
ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 


October 30—Sunday—* Above all -_ things put on charity 
which is the bond of pérfectness.”—Col. iii. 14. 
October 31—Monday— 
** There is no vice so simple, but what assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts.” 
—Shakespeare. 
Ni ber 1—Tuesday—*' Choose a good, disagreeable friend, if 
ros be wise—a surly, steady, economical, rigid fellow. All jolly 
ellows are suré poor.” — Thackeray. 
November 2— Wednesday— 
** What virtue is so fitting for a knight, 
Or for a lady whom a knight should love, 
As courtesy.”—Spenser. 
November 3—Thursday—“* Whatever noble fire is in our hearts 
will burn in our work.”—Leighton. 
November 4—Friday— 
‘* How much a dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home.”—Cowper. 
November 5—Saturday—* Honest good humor is the oil and wine 
of a merry meeting.”— Washington Irving. 
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A WEEK OF THE WORLD: 


Ir the Columbian celebrations throughout the country 
had done nothing but enable children to make brave ap- 
pearance in parade, they would still have been invalu- 
able. American boys and girls have too few reminders 
of their country’s greatness and its ideals, of its historic 
events and characters, and they have almost no oppor- 
tunities to participate in celebrations. The sometimes 
odd but always stirring Fourth of July parades which 
were common throughout the country before the Civil 
War, and in which men, women and children took part, 
have gone out of fashion, with nething new to take 
their place. The recent custom of flag-raising at public 
schools and of singing national hymns in the schoolroom 
is very good as far as it goes, but it is nothing, in the 
juvenile mind, to the bliss of marching in a procession 
behind a brass band, or even a fife and drum, especially 
when a lot of grown folks are part of the same parade. 
Excuses should be found for frequent school parades; 
the boys and girls will always supply the enthusiasm 
and the community can afford to do the rest. 


Of all new movements toward internal improvement, 
that in favor of better roads seems liveliest. Legislatures, 
town boards and county officers everywhere are being im- 
portuned to do something ; town meetings are discussing 
ways and means of making town roads passable in wet 
weather, and recently some determined pressure has been 
brought to bear on railway companies to help the good 
work along. Literature on the subject is increasing 
rapidly, and most of it consists of facts and figures, all 
showing what the people should have seen for themselves 
—that farms and towns full of produce and other trade 
material might as well be in the middle of the Desert of 
Sahara, unless they have roads over which loads may be 
hauled at all seasons of the year without breaking 
wagons or killing horses. The worst sufferers by bad 
roads are the farmers, hundreds of thousands of whom 
are every Winter kept as much at home, by bad roads, 
as if they were a hundred miles from civilization; yet, 
near many of these same farmers is enough wood and 
stone not in commercial demand to pave every road in a 
big county. The farmers could do the work themselves, 
too, if they would realize that ‘‘In Union is Strength,” 
and act accordingly. A good working model of a farm- 
ers’ road-making association might be adopted from that 
of an irrigating canal movement in early California, which 
read, literally, as follows: 

Resolved, That we need the canal. 

Resolved, That we dig it ourselves. 

Resolwed, That’ we all begin work to-morrow, and stick 
to it till we finish it. 

The most startling of new societies is that just started 
at Philadelphia to encourage the eating of horseflesh. 
There is nothing new in the idea, for the horse has long 
been eaten in France and Germany, and nobody knows 
how many horses are worked into American sausage. In 
the meantime, no one need eat horseflesh unless he likes; 
but should the movement gain favor the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will have far less work 
to do, for hundreds of thousands of wretched animals are 
kept at work merely because there is no other way to 
make them pay expenses. It is no secret that the tender- 
est beef is obtained by quickly fattening an old ox or cow 
for the shambles; if old horses were used in the same way SO ee 
they’d be spared untold misery. ‘spn me G ania: 

The New York Yacht Club seem to have taken ONCE A 
WEEK’Ss advice about the ‘“‘deed of gift,’”? which has for 
several years prevented international yacht-racing for the 
America’s cup. All that was needed was a will to find 
the way out of the unsportsman-like position of the club 
that is custodian of the cup, and at a recent meeting the 
will was displayed, in first-class working condition, under 
the management of General Paine, who has three times 
successfully defended the prize, he being the amateur : ; 
sailor who brought out the Puritan, Mayflower and Vol- . : Fe nt LB SS . Ua 
unteer. The challenger, Lord Dunraven, is an equally > Bo 
fine fellow, so there is a likelihood of some stirring times 
next year in almost the only sport which hasn’t fallen into 
the hands of tricksters and gamblers. 

Chicago’s grand celebration has at last been held, and 
any American who didn’t wish something good Chicago- 
ward last Friday should overhaul his national feeling and 
rub the rust from it. The worst indication of possible , 
harm to our republic is not in anything that is being done 
by jealous nations elsewhere or by rogues of any and 
every kind at home—it is lack of hearty sympathy be- 
tween the different sections and their people. Political 
sectionalism is bad enough, but there is nowhere near so 
much harm in it as in the narrowness which prevents the 
people of the whole country from rejoicing in the success 
of any single portion, and that there is an appalling 
quantity of such narrowness is shown by the frequency 
with which ugly things, pretending to be funny, have 
been said about Chicago ever since that city was selected 
as the site of the Exposition. Love of country means love 
of all parts of it; the harder it is for anyone to exercise, 
the greater the nation’s need of it. 

Evidently the politicians are in a bog of uncertainty 
about the outcome of the Presidential election, for the 
betting men are unable to get any “ pointers.”’ These 
gentry, or such of them as get their living by betting, 
always expect to make a lot of money on the national 
elections, and in the last month of a campaign, after the 
candidates have had ample opportunities to do all possi- 
ble blundering and all the professional liars have done 
their worst, the betting men study politics as carefully as 
so many statesmen. This year, however, they are said to 
be all at sea and very much disgusted. The politicians 
will tell them all they know, for the party ‘‘ workers” 
seem always hand in glove with the gamblers; but what 
is there for them to tell when they don’t know how the 
floating vote is going ? In old times the “floater” took 
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A THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 
(Sketched from Life in Central Park by Gray Parker.) 
Mrs. Beverly Brownstone reduced her weight by a course of horseback exercise, 
increasing the speed of her trotter every three days. e 
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his ticket from the man to whom he sold 
his vote; but the new secret ballot, which 
most of the States have adopted, makes it 
possible for a man to sell his vote to both 
parties and then cast whichever ballot he 
pleases. Betting, as'a business, is dead in 
the States where men may vote as they like ; 
even the new tariff can’t protect it. 

If some of our neighbors in Canada don’t 
want their country annexed to the United 
States and don’t believe it ever can be an- 
nexed, why do they make such a hubbub 
when some Canadian talks aboutit? An 
officer of the Dominion militia has just 
been dismissed for advocating annexation, 
the result being that again the people are 
excited on the general subject. The Cana- 
dians are quiet, respectable and the best 
of neighbors, and we wish they. might en- 
joy their loyalty to their heart’s content; 
so if they don’t wish to-make themselves 
miserable about possible annexation, it 
wouldn’t be a bad. thing for them to send 
some trustworthy interviewers over here 
to see what our people think of it. It 
takes two to make a bargain between na- 
tions, and the greater party to the amal- 
gamation of Canada and the United States, 
were such a union possible, don’t want it 
at any price. This may not be flattering 
to Canadian pride, but it is true; we’ve 
plenty of troubles of our own and have no 
inclination to acquire those of Canada, 
which are many and peculiar. 


An odd story comes officially from 
Harvard College that the most noticeable 
deficiency in candidates for admission is 
good English. The specifications bear out 
the charge. It has always been claimed that 
our common schools taught their pupils to 
speak and write English correcily, but it 
seems from the Harvard statement that 
they and the academies combined do not 
succeed with a full half of the young men 
who knock at college doors. Where is the 
trouble? Lack of insistence upon correct 
language in conversation is probably part 
of it; adults as well as children are great 
sinners in this respect. Another cause, 
though, may be found in the school “ read- 
ers”—the books of selections which the 
children read to familiarize them with the 
language. Many of the selections in these 
books are ponderous and pompous in dic- 
tion, and so many styles are presented that 
a boy or girl who has read them all is in 
despair when compelled to carefully con- 
struct a sentence. Accuracy, simplicity 
and directness should be the standards in 
selecting for school reading, but a book so 
made might not be attractive to teachers. 
There’s the rub. A simple little thing like 
President Lincoln’s Gettysburg addrcss, 
which is noted the world over as a model 
bit of English, wouldn’t catch one school 
officer or teacher in a hundred ; there aren’t 
any big words in it. 


The annual stranding of traveling thea- 
ter companies is already in progress, al- 
though the season began only two months 
ago. The managers complain of public 
apathy, interest in politics, etc., but the 
people could tell them that poor plays and 
poor playing are at the bottom of the 
trouble. So-and-so’s ‘‘Great New York 
Success”’ is and ought to be a lamentable 
failure when produced in the small cities 
and large towns by third-class actors, and 
with such scenery as the local “opera 
house”’ chances to have en hand. Unclean 
plays are another source of failure ; a vul- 
gar thing which can draw a crowd from 
the fast sets of a large city isn’t the sort of 
thing to which a decent townsman is going 
to take his wife and daughters. The thea- - 
ter-going class ‘‘on the road” is resyject- 
able and sharp-eyed, though managers 
don’t seem to know it. 


If all church choirs are going to heaven 
when they die there will be war among 
the angels. Church singers, in their in- 
dividual capacity, are human and prob- 
ably have many admirable qualities, but 
collectively they can perpetrate the un- 
expected as successfully as a cage of 
monkeys. The why and the wherefore of 
it is obscure, but the fact is prominent, 
as people well acquainted with church 
choirs know. The latest oddity in this 
line is reported from a city very close to 
New York, where the choir of a large 
Protestant church were recently conspicu- 
ous by their absence. They weren’t being 
kept out of their pay; the music hadn’t 
been changed, but one of the ministers of 
the church married a young woman who 
had been a member of the choir; he had 
invited three of her late associates and 
passed by seventy-two others, his desire 
being for a quiet wedding. What impu- 
dence! Next? JOHN HABBERTON. 

















CLEOPATRA’S NOSE. 


My seat-mate interested me. Before our train was fif- 
teen minutes out of Boston I found myself indulging in 
an elaborate speculation as to his walk in life and his 


' prominence therein; nor was this especially remarkable. 


I have always enjoyed the innocent mental exercise of try- 
ing to place strangers, and for that, no less than for more 
material reasons, I avoid drawing-room cars. Then, too, 
my seat-mate was aman who could hardly fail to attract 
attention. Nearly six feet in height, broad-chested and 
muscular, he was really a magnificent animal, albeit a 
trifle too full in habit for perfect symmetry of form. His 
clean-shaven face with its broad brow, piercing gray eyes, 
aquiline nose and handsome though some- 
what sensual mouth made up a physiog- 
nomy that might well bespeak the states- 
man or the orator. 

He is not a clergyman, I thought, nor a 
physician. He may be agreat lawyer ; but, 
whatever he is, I’m sure he’s great. 

Another thing that added to my interest 
was a consciousness that the face was not 
altogether unfamiliar. Although utterly 
unable to place its statuesque outlines, I 
had certainly seen them somewhere. 

While I thus puzzled myself over his 
affairs, the gentleman in question turned 
away from viewing the flying landscape, 
and, opening a small satchel, took out a vol- 
ume and commenced reading. <A rapid 
glance showed me that it was Merivale’s 
“History of the Romans Under the Em- 
pire,’ and I congratulated myself in that I 
had, at least, judged him aright as a man 
of intelligence and studious habits. Pos- 
sibly a Harvard professor, I hazarded; 
but soon returned to my first supposition 
--statesman or advocate, or, better still, 
both. There was too much fire and ambi- 
tion in his face for the professorial career. 

Satisfied with my conclusion, my eyes 
were wandering over the car in search of 
some new object of interest when I heard 
the book beside me violently closed, while 
the muttered ejaculation, ‘‘ Nonsense !” 
came from my companion’s lips. 

Turning toward him with doubtless a 
surprised expression, I met his eyes. 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir,” he said, in a 
voice at once deep and exquisitely modu- 
lated. ‘I trust I did not disturb you; but, 
really, I sometimes become disgusted be- 
yond all measure with the absurdities of 
so-called history.” 

“Jt is not always very accurate,” I 
ventured, both pleased and surprised by 
this opportunity for conversation. 

“ Accurate?”? he went on, eagerly; 
‘“‘why, it’s simply astounding what tre- 
mendous blunders are made; and yet I 
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her figure, though slight, was graceful; but her nose 
spoiled everything. Why, my dear sir, imagine a woman 
with an ordinary Greek nose—a rather long type in itself 
—and then put half an inch on the end. Do you suppose 
any face could stand it ? 

“‘Now, just to show you how it affected the history of 
the world, Cesar, as you perhaps are not aware, was not 
what would be called a critical man in the matter of 
feminine beauty. He admired verve, intelligence, 
diablerie—if you please; and all that is related about 
his infatuation with Cleopatra is practically true. It 


is in what they tell about Antony where history is at 
fault. He was a very different man from his friend 
and leader, and, as a voluptuary, much more refined in 
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and exerted themselves to purify their institutions and go 
back to first principles. They knew now what tyranny 
meant and proceeded to severely crush the evil practices 
and tendencies which had made Marius and Sylla and 
Julius Cesar and Antony and Octavius possibilities. 

‘* Now observe, briefly, how the Europe of the Middle 
Ages evolved itself. After the establishment of Christian- 
ity, the temporal power of the republic was gradually 
usurped by the bishops of Rome. Their sway was, how- 
ever, comparatively mild, and, under it, the various sub- 
ject nations and tribes weré allowed an incseasing meas- 
ure of freedom ; until, at last, by a substantially peaceful 
evolution, we find Europe composed of practically inde- 
pendent kingdoms, all yielding allegiance, in varying de- 

grees, to the papal throne——” 

“And you mean to say that there never 
was any Roman Empire ?” I extlaimed. 

“‘Never,’”’ he replied; ‘until :Charle- 
magne, desiring a precedent for having him- 
self crowned emporor at Rome, “ worked ”’ 
the pope and had all the copies of Tacitus 
and other historians confiscated and re- 

' written to meet his ends. Clever, wasn’t 
it?” 

‘* And the Eastern Empire at Constanti- 
nople ?” 

“Was never anything but a local dy- 
nasty.” 

‘‘ And the barbarian invasions—German 
and——? ”’ : 

‘Mostly myths pure hnd simple, orig- 
inating in the boastfulness of the barbari- 
ans, who exaggerated a predatory expedi- 
tion of twenty or thirty disreputable 
characters into the migration of a whole 
people. Why, on the principle on which 
these stories have been constructed, it may 
be told, a few centuries hence, how the 
Italians swept down upon America, and 
having utterly destroyed the decaying 
vestige of American freedom and civiliza- 
tion, established themselves among the 
ruins.”’ 

“That wouldn’t be far out, after all,’ 
I said, musingly. 

“No, no, of course not,” continued my 
companion, “ but I only mention it to show 
how such stories grow. As a matter of 
fact, the true history of Europe—of early 
Europe, more especially—has been not 
nearly so bloody as we read. Writers have 
exaggerated cases of simple assault and 
battery into skirmishes, and skirmishes 
into battles to which are attributed changes 
that were really effected very peacefully. 
Young man, the ancients were, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a remarkably refined and civ- 
ilized-people—much more so than the me- 
dizwvals and moderns. You’ll find that 
kings and emperors have occasioned most 
of the wars. If Antony really had fallen 
in’ love with Cleopatra, deserted Octavia, 








don’t know that it is so surprising after all, 
when we consider how little we know of 
what is going on in our own times. Given 
five hundred years hence, with nothing fora 
historian’s guidance but the prejudiced canards of to-day, 
and I shouldn’t be surprised to learn that the Civil War 
had been won by the Confederacy, and the Union re-estab- 
lished through the friendly intervention of France and 
England. If anything like slavery should ever be re- 
stored here, some such train of events will doubtless be 
used to explain it.” 

“You are certainly right in a measure,’’ I said, ‘‘ but, 
of course, you are not serious in your surmise as to the 
possibility of the re-establishment of slavery.” 

“Why not?’ he replied, quickly. ‘Stranger things 
than that have happened. Perhaps it may be white 
slavery, this time, growing out of the centralization of 
wealth; but it will serve the historian just as well.” 

“So you——” 

‘*Have you read Blaise Pascal ?”’ he said, interrupting 
me. 

“Very little,” I replied. ‘‘ Why?” 

“Because his is the most acute mind the world has yet 
produced. He reaches truth almost by intuition: Do you 
recall his statement to the effect that had Cleopatra’s nose 
been half an inch longer the history of the world might 
have been changed ?”’ 

“‘T have heard it quoted,’’ I said, somewhat puzzled at 
the question. 

‘‘ Marvelous! marvelous!” ejaculated my companion. 

‘“How do you mean ?”’ I asked; still more at sea. 

““Why,’’ said he, leaning over and whispering in my 
ear, ‘“‘ because, you see, as a matter of fact it was just 
half an inch longer and the history of the world was 
changed.”’ 

I stared at him in blank astonishment. 
insane ? 

‘“You seem surprised,’’ he said, smiling at my expres- 
sion, ‘‘and I don’t altogether wonder at it; but what I 
have just said will exemplify the truth of my earlier re- 
marks. Let me give you a few pages of true history.” 

“J would be delighted,’ I replied, scarce knowing 
what I said, but feeling somewhat reassured. “It’s the 
Harvard professor, after all,’’ I thought, with a twinge 
of chagrin. 

‘‘ Well, in the first place,’’ said my companion, “ there 
is no doubt whatever but that Cleopatra was a most re- 
markable woman, every inch a queen and entirely capa- 
ble of winning men to her will by the exercise of her blan- 
dishments; but, as for her beauty, it’s all nonsense—the 
invention of flatterers and those who wished to excuse 
Cesar’s infatuation. In some respects, I grant, her face 
was by no means bad. She had fine, expressive eyes, and 


Was the man 


IT WAS ONLY A MILD FLIRTATION. 


his tastes. Antony simply adored beauty in women, and 
I won’t deny that he had looked forward with some 
impatience to seeing Cleopatra ; for he, also, had been mis- 
led by very flattering reports of her charms. 

‘“*When, however, she came to meet him in Cilicia all 
his expectations were disappointed. Every time he looked 
at her his delicate sense of proportion was inexpressibly 
shocked by that extra half-inch. As a matter of polite- 
ness, of course, he was compelled to conceal his disgust, 
and perhaps owing to that fact,.perhaps to her manners, 
which were certainly very charming, I must confess that, 
for a time, he drifted into a rather mild flirtation, the 
lady taking the initiative... Still, do what he would, he 
couldn’t banish her nose from his thoughts; while in his 
dreams she often appeared to him with the offending 
feature still further prolonged into an elephant’s trunk. 

“At this stage of affairs, Octavia, hearing of how her 
husband was compromising himself, hurried to Egypt. 
Antony was a very obstinate man, and, had Cleopatra’s 
beauty been as historians paint it, I do not doubt but that 
Octavia’s efforts would have been in vain, and history have 
proceeded very much as it is now recorded; but when it 
came to comparing his wife’s regular features with the 
absurd proboscis of the Egy ptian queen—why, there was 
only one course for a man of taste to follow. Cleopatra 
was discarded and killed herself, as related; while, 
owing to Octavia’s efforts, an excellent understanding was 
established between Antony and Octavius Cesar. The 
battle of Actium is a fable pure and simple, for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the power of the two was so perfectly balanced 
that neither dared to disturb the status quo, in spite of 
whatever jealousies existed between them or however 
much each desired the sole authority to be centered in 
himself. 

““At last, tired of watching each other, they began to 
realize that if ‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’ 
the position of the head that wears half a crown is infi- 
nitely more uncomfortable, and that, too, without any of 
the compensations. It was now that Octavia, who was 
something of a sentimentalist by-the-by, commenced to 
dilate upon what a glorious thing it would be for her hus- 
band and brother to restore liberty to Rome, re-establish 
the republic, and surrender an annoying, unsatisfactory 
and dangerous authority for the immortality of self-sacri- 
ficing patriots. Her suggestion came just at the right 
time, and, to make a long story short, things worked out 
in about the way she had planned them—a remarkably 
able woman, that Octavia. As for the Romans, they had 
had a pretty severe lesson, under the two triumvirates, 


_ lost his power through his indolence and 
infatuation, quarreled with Octavius, and 
been beaten and killed, there’s very little 

doubt but that the Roman Empire would have been a 

reality, and, like enough, been a great deal more bloody 

and bumptious than you read about its being; and things 

mightn’t have turned out as they have, either—not by a— 

a—considerable.”’ 

I now looked sharply at the narrator. He was 
shaking his head and muttering to himself about injus- 
tice done to the memory of someone. 

“‘You astonish me beyond measure,” I said, at last re- 
covering my breath, ‘‘ by the facts which you have stated. 
Do you ndt think you should give the world the benefit of 
your researches ?” 

‘‘Researches ?’’ he exclaimed, eying me for a moment. 
Then he added, carelessly: ‘‘ Who’d believe it ?” 





“T AM MARK ANTONY.” 


“Doubtless you have authority for your narrative,” I 
suggested. 

“JT should think I had,” he answered, with a rather 
superior smile. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “but I trust you will not con- 
sider it impertinent if, in view of your very interesting 
statements, I should desire to know with whom I have had 
the honor of conversing.” 

*““Pray do not apologize,’’ he replied, quickly, ‘‘ but 
pardon me for neglecting to introduce myself. Iam Mark 
Antony.” DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 
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AT THE COLUMBIAN LOAN COLLECTION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW YORK. 


UNIVERSAL LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


“FLOWER missions” aren’t popular with hard-headed 
men; they seem altogether too fanciful and sentimental 
to be of any use to the people whom they endeavor to 
reach ; but they aren’t. The idea that the poorer and more 
crowded a class of human beings are the less they care for 
anything but food and drink, comes very handy to anyone 
who wishes to close his heart and pocket against appeals 
from all sorts of missions; but, so far as flowers are con- 
cerned, I’ve recently learned that it doesn’t work. Not long 
ago I brought into the city a great cluster of common gar- 
den flowers to give to a friend ; I had to pass through one of 
the worst parts of the city, and, just at that time and near 
me, there was a street fight, an organ-grinder with a mon- 
key and a breakdown of a wagon loaded with apples; yet 
I soon found my handful of flowers the principal attrac- 


tion. Men and women looked admiringly and longingly ; 
a drunken tramp braced up and walked beside me, and 
soon I found myself followed by scores of street children 
whose manners would have been creditable to a model 
Sunday-school. ‘‘Gi’mme a flower, mister?” asked one 


after another. In two or three minutes they got the whole 
lot, and, instead of fighting over them, those who got none 
clustered peacefully and admiringly about the lucky ones. 
Then I began to look around me, and in the windows of 
two blocks of a tenement-house street I saw more flowers 
than are on all Fifth avenue. JOHN HABBERTON. 


——_—>@+— 
NOT “A BAD BREAK.” 
LOVE and Death, hand in hand, wandered into a great 


cathedral one day. 
Love, but lightly clad-and not altogether at home in 
the church, shivered and would fain withdraw. Death, 





more at ease with his surroundings, lookedlovingly on the 
carvings —— the-agonizing stations of the cross, and 
smiled to think what the inevitable end of all suffering 
must be. 

Presently they came to a confessional, and each at the 
same moment expressed a desire to be absolved of his 
sins. At once began a contest as to which should be first 
confessed. 

z; “‘T have more sins on my soul than thou,” pouted rosy 
ove. 

“‘More sins, maybe,” retorted Death, ‘‘but not of so 
black a type as mine. Tell me, what is the misdeed that 
liest heaviest on thy conscience ?’’ 

Between sighs and tears, Love sobbed out: “I broke a 
human heart but yesterday.” 

“And when it came to me all bruised and bleeding, 
and begged me give it shelter, I langhed and bade it live,’’ 
said Death, triumphantly. 

‘You are next,” said the good priest to the last speaker. 

AGNES E. MONROB. 














A NEW YORK GIRL’S COSTUMES. 


A SMART New York girl, who goes to Chicago for a 
iew weeks’ stay, and who wishes to impress her girl 
friends there as being quite up to date, and indeed a little 
in advance, has some startling novelties in her wardrobe. 
One is a gown with sleeves— there is really no other way 
to describe it; another is a very stunning walking gown, 
and the third a quite original and very inexpensive even- 
ing dress bearing close kinship to a tea gown. First, look 
at the gown with sleeves, which are of the balloon pat- 
tern and quite exceed the size of the trim little waist. 
They are of tartan silk—which is now quite aw fait for 
sleeves—and the lower part of the bodice and the box- 
plaited flounce on the skirt are also tartan silk of red, 
blue and green hues. The yoke and lower part of the 
sleeves are of jetted net; the rest of the gown is dark- 
green silk. The back of the gown is made in Princess 
style, though the front has the appearance of a short 
bodice. This costume is startling enough to turn all the 
heads of the Chicago girls who behold it, and who will 
immediately set to work to discount the New York girl’s 
novel gown. 

The walking gown is very fetching. The coat reminds 
one of nothing so much as that worn by the tenorin an 
opera when he twangs a lute under his lady’s window, 
and sings to her of stars and moonbeams and her blue 
eyes. The skirt is perfectly plain, and made of a smooth- 
faced cloth, the exact hue of English violets. There is no 
bodice, for the well-dressed woman never dreams of sit- 
ting about at home in a gown in which she takes her 
walks abroad. But there is a waistcoat, and an exceed- 
ingly smart one, of white cloth embroidered in jet and 
gold. Over this is the coat of the violet cloth, with two 
violet velvet collars around the shoulders and loops of 
violet velvet ribbon down each side. In this our New 
York girl fondly expects to turn all the heads of the men 
promenaders on Michigan avenue. 

And now the evening gown. Our New York girl spent 
so much money on the house and walking costumes 
that she was obliged to have her evening gown an illus- 
tration of the saying ‘‘Multum in parvo.’”’ She found in 
oue of the shops a pretty fabric—one of those new woolen 
reps which promise to be so popular this Winter—of a 
faint rose-pink. The gown, as you see, is simply made, 
and the designer used to great advantage several yards of 
old creaiay lace which had been hoarded for just such a 
purpose. The lace is disposed, fichu-fashion, about the 
shoulders, and falls in a 
full, fluffy jabot to the very 
hem of the -skirt. The 
very wide sleeves are also 
trimmed with the lace. A 
touch of French art is given 
to this gown by wide black 
satin ribbon bows on the 
sleeves, and by a draped 
sash of black satin. This 
entire gown can be easily 
duplicated for ten dollars, 
and is both graceful and 
artistic. 

HOME-MADE 
NERY. 

It is really surprising to 
the writer that more wo- 
men do not make their 
own hats and bonnets. 
There is nothing so fright- 
fully mysterious about the 
construction of headgear. 
At a little out-of-door din- 
ner this Summer, two wo- 
men were discussing hats. 
A man present admired 
a hat worn by one of the speakers. ‘“‘I trimmed it 
myself,” was the answer. To which the other woman 
cried: “I dor’t for the life of me see how you do it.” 
“Why,” said the home milliner, “I take a yard or two of 
stuff and a paper of pins, and there you are.” ; 

It is well for the beginner not to attempt any of the 
intricacies of millinery. Avoid linings, construction of 
jetted bonnets or puffed tulle hats. But this Autumn, 
any woman of reasonable taste can easily fashion an at- 
tractive hat. Buy a felt shape which only requires the 
actual trimming sewn on. The fashionable large bows 
which are seen on all the smart hats are made of piece 
velvet cut on the cross, and a quarter of a yard is enough 
for two good-sized loops and an end. Put a big paste 
buckle in the center and a saucy Mephisto behind, and 
there you are. If, however, you are audacious enough to 
attempt the lining of a large, flat-brimmed hat, follow 
these directions. Take about half a yard of velvet on the 
straight. Lay the hat face down on the velvet and draw 
its shape with a piece of chalk; then pin the velvet'on to 
the hat, turning it in neatly, and sew it firmly, and finish 
it off with a satin wire; then cut out the lining round the 
inside of the crown, and, lastly, tack in the head-lining. 
The hats this year are not remarkable either for novelty 
or beauty. Two styles of trimming are omnipresent: 
the huge bow, paste buckle and Mephisto; and the velvet 
crown of contrasting color to the brim and a cluster of 
ostrich feathers standing up like the plumes on a hearse. 
Plum color and pink is a new and pretty combination in 
millinery. For smart wear, white felt hats trimmed with 
black ostrich feathers threaten to be in vogue. A dainty 
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A STUDY IN SLEEVES. 
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hat noticed the other day was of rough green and _ pale- 
blue straw, with a large green velvet bow and upstanding 
plumes of greeny-blue coque’s feathers and a pale-blue 
velvet bow resting on the hair. 





SOME CHILDREN’S FROCKS. 

A LITTLE lady of six or ten years would be sweetly 
dressed in a frock of bronze-green velvet or velveteen, 
hanging loosely from a 
chemisette, and puffed 
sleeves of pale coral-pink 
silk. Soft brown cloth 
trimmed with narrow bands 
of beaver makes an attract- 
ive walking costume for a 
little maid. Itiseasy enough 
to dress tiny tots, but when 
the awkward age begins, it 
is difficult to find suitable 
and becoming styles for 
girls. The gown in the ac- 
companying illustration is 
sensible and appropriate. 
It is a pretty combination 
of plaid and plain wool 
goods and makes an ideal 
schooi or house dress. The 
coat for the baby is of dainty 
white corduroy, lined with 
white silk. 

A comfortable and taste- 
ful robe de nuit for a young 
girl is shown. It is for 
Winter wear and is made of 
pink flannelette, prettily 
smocked at the neck and 
wrists and ornamented with frills on the shoulders, 
This may also serve as a model for ladies’ nightgowns. 





CLOTH WALSING CUSTUME, 





WOOL GOWNS. 
THOUGH this is undeniably to be a velvet and silk sea- 
son, yet the wool costumes are by no means relegated to 
the back seats. A nice woman never looks nicer than 


when dressed in a well-fitting, correctly-cut cloth gown, 
and this is boldly stated to the face of all the picturesque 
Empire, Directoire, Capucin and other outlandish caprices 
Very few plain fabrics are 


now so greatly in evidence. 
being made up. The taste, 
so far as wool goods are 
concerned, is for big and 
bold patterns. One of the 
most attractive novelties 
in woolens is a diagonal 
striped material with a 
bright, contrasting ground 
color. A beautiful gown 
is made of this stuff in 
red and black, with black 
velvet revers plaited full 
on the shoulders, and cuffs 
of the same. The front of 
the bodice is red and black 
lace over black silk. A lit- 
tle zouave of red cloth is 
worn over the vest of black 
lace. 

A stylish gown may be 
constructed from _ black 
camel’s hair with green 
velvet for the top part of 
the sleeves and vest, bright- 
ened with jet trimming. 
Magenta, that unwelcome 
visitor, looks best in 
smooth-faced cloth. A 
Princess dress of magenta cloth, with a very deep, bib-iike 
yoke, embroidered in black chenille and jet, and edged 
with along fringe of chenille and jet falling to the waist, 
would be quite effective. The sleeves should be of ma- 
genta velvet. A smart tweed costume is made of black 
and rose-pink check closely interwoven, neither one nor 
the other tone predominating. Round the hem of the 
plain skirt is a broad band of rifle-green velvet shot with 
pink and headed with a passementerie shading toward 
pink. The bodice is a corselet of velvet cut into three 
points outlined with this trimming, and the sleeves are 
made half of the velvet and half of the tweed. Another 
very nice Autumn costume is made of a material having a 
dark-green ground, closely spotted with reds and browns 
and shaded blues. It has a bodice of red velvet cut into a 
small V at front to showa 
vest of brown, while over it 
is a little zouave with broad 
revers faced with brown vel- 
vet and revealing a deep belt 
of the red round the waist, 
the skirt and lower part of 
the sleeves being cut of the 
spotted material. The upper 
parts of the sleeves are of 
brown velvet. A forest-green 
cloth is made up with beech- 
leaf velvet, and a rep gown, 
in which copper is shot with 
green, has foot-flounces of 
silk in these two colors. 

















EVENING GOWN. 





FADS AND FANCIES. 


: It will be correct to trim 
% your sealskin with fur. 
Persian lamb and mink are 
the. most fashionable con- 
trasts. Pelerine revers are 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 
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carried down the front and marquise gauntlet cuffs are 
used upon the sleeves. Fashionable seal coats are fuller, 
larger and more important than heretofore; many have 
small capes edged with a narrow band of contrasting fur. 

The best remedy for 
moths is good lavender 
water lavishly sprinkled 
on fur or feathers. A 
lavender bag will answer 
the same purpose. 

Young girls will wear 
pompadour satins with 
small patterns for ball 
gowns. Shot satin Chiné 
in light hues, silky and 
light, is admirably adapted 
to youth. 

Buckles and clasps of 
large size are favorite orna- 
ments, and are seen not 
only in jet, steel and gilt, 
but in jet combined with 
pale-green jade, with white 
strass stones and with vari- 
ous light-colored stones, 
imitating opals, ame- 
thysts, canary diamonds, 
moonstones and pale-blue 
turquoises. Steel buckles are cut to glisten like jewels, or 
else they have a dull surface, enriched with colored 
enamels or with gilt nailheads. The golden-brown topaz 
is admirably imitated in the “jewels’’ that stud clasps, 
brooches, tiaras, and long stick-pins of dull gold. Alsa- 
tian bows of jet and of colored stones, or of beads strung 
on fine wires, are new and effective ornaments. 

The latest novelty in trimmings is Russian beaded 
passementerie. It is very artistic, exhibiting elaborate 
designs worked in beads and silk on strips of flannel in all 
colors. This passementerie has been specially designed 
to edge the Russian blouses now in vogue. 

There is a new kind of Astrakhan, called “Carakul,” 
which is light and soft, like satin. It is used to make en- 
tire dresses, coats and jackets. A sleeveless Zouave jacket 
is made of this material, lined with pink satin and 
trimmed with lace. 

*Tucks are coming in again and are often headed with 
pipings of velvet. 

Chinchilla will be used on black velvet, and Astrakhan 
will emphasize bands of black velvet about the bottom of 
skirts. 

A delightfully comfortable and luxurious petticoat 
may be made of pink corduroy, with the edge carefully 
worked in button-hole stitch or finished with coarse lace 
as one prefers. 
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A SERIOUS CHARGE. 
Woo_.—‘ The paper says our Congressman has gone 


“home to take care of his political fences.” 


VAN PELT—‘‘ That will be used against him in the 
campaign.” 

WooL_—‘ What?” 

VAN PELT—‘The opposition called him a political 
thief before, but no one ever charged that he kept political 


‘fences.’ ”’ 
-————_+> @ <—_______ 


PRIZES FOR ARTISTS. 

To ENCOURAGE art and artists, the management of ONCE 
A WEEK hereby offers a prize of One Hundred Dollars to 
the artist who shall, within the next two months, send us 
the most original and artistic idea for a Christmas page, 
and Fifty Dollars to the artist sending us the next best, 
the two prize drawings to become the property of ONCE A 
WEEK. 

All drawings must be in black and white and accom. 
panied by sufficient postage for their return if unavailable, 

The prize-winner will be selected by a committee con- 
sisting oi Mr. R. F. Zogbaum, Mr. W. A. Rogers and Mr. 
W. Lewis Fraser. 

The contest will cloce December 1, 1892, and the prizes 
will be awarded as soon thereafter as possible. 

The size of the drawings sent must not be less than 
9x13 nor more than 16x29 inches, and must be in black and 
white, in pen and ink, or wash. All drawings must be 
addressed to The Christmas Prize Editor, 
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GOOD GROOMING 


Has done more to win a race and keep a PRETTY FACE than any 
known thing. 


Oily Sallow Skin ser 
your Complexion Brush for six weeks I 
ave surprised myself and my friends 
witha healthy complexion. 
Wrinkles A lady sixty years old 
has succeeded in re- 
moving the wrinkles from her neck, and 
meny other ladies have caused them to 
disappear from their faces by using our 
Complexion Brush regularly. 
A handsome 
Development 4 handsome 
the principal points of beauty in woman. 
A lady tells us of a friend who has de- 
veloped a thin, spare neck to one of 
roundness and beauty by the regular use 
of our Complexion Brush. 


a i It will be found 
For Bathing tt wi lg ren 
old and young. THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH by their compact arrangement 


remove the dead cuticle and increase the circulation wonderfully. 
The above is what Ladies tell us Bailey’s Rubber 


COMPLEXION BRUSH 


has done for them and it will do as much for you. 
The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed upon receipt of 
price, 50cents. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. Catalogue mailed Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


IN these sunny October days, when sky and water are 
blue and the woods are revealing their possibilities of 
luxuriant color; in these days, when the law is off and ex- 
perienced guides are looking for the hunter and the 
camper-out—now is the time to go into the Adirondacks, 

It matters little at what point one enters the woods, 
wherever he locates he will have to have the customary 
outfit and guides, and after that there is little to be done 
but make good use of the first and follow the advice of the 
second. Up to December Ist, the tourist or the hunter can 
take all the deer he is fortunate enough to meet and be 
able to kill, always assuming that he does it in a sports- 
man-like manner, not dealing in traps, spring-guns or 
other devices of the wicked, and never murdering the 
fawn in the spotted coat. Following these injunctions, 
with patience, perseverance and a keen eye, one is sure to 
find plenty of game during the two Autumn months that 
are now upon us. 

“ John. Brown’s Tract” is a very different sort of hunt- 
ing-ground from what it was twenty years ago. Though 
still very little settled, there are much greater facilities 
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and hypocrisies of society are far away and forgotten; we 

ss ourselves in quietness; a round of simple, natural 
toils fills up each day; and we have such mirth as Izaak 
Walton loved— mirth that does not make friends ashamed 
to look upon one another next morning, for men that can- 
not well bear it to repent the money they spend when 
they be warmed with drink.’ Above all, there is a con- 
stant influence of delight encircling us in the ever-chang- 
ing beauty of sky and forest, mountain and lake, stream 
and meadow.”’ 

Charmed by these impressions, one’s delight reaches its 
height when the fortunes of the hunt at length bring the 
wary game in sight, as the agile form, soft, dark eyes and 
branching antlers fill a space in our perspective for a mo- 


“ment—that moment of which we must take quick and 


sure advantage if we would sup on vension. ith the 
wonderful arms of the period it must needs be a very 
spirit of a deer that shall get away from us. It is only a 
speedy sight along the barrel, a sharp report, a sudden 
leap into mid-air and the thing is done. 
a 


THE AMERICAN STAGE. 

Finnine it did not interest after leaving Boston, Manager Sanger 
has called in ** The New Wing.” This piece was produced in Lon- 
don after ** Our Flat,” and attained an ephemeral success as a sort 
of supplement to that amusing piece, which, however, was too 
Englishy to go here. That it isso English is the principal fault of 
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cess of his café chantant was demonstrated, as he cannot this lat® 
in the season get together hastily another as good. 

It is rumored that William Carlton has seceded from the Lillian 
Russell Opera Company. I know that he was contented with his 

t in ** The Mountebank,” which the company makes its specialty. 

onder if Carlton will not lead a new company at the Casino if 
the negotiations for ** The Fencing Master” fail? He was a great 
favorite at the Casino for years. 

Excepting the night of the Columbus parade there has been 
“ standing room only” at Palmer’s Theater since the appearance 
of Mr. John Drew in ** The Masked Ball.” The same tale of pros- 
perity can be told of Sothern at the Lyceum and Evans and Hoey 
at the Bijou Opera House. Unfortunately, the arrangements of 
both the managers and the stars will compel a change of their at- 
tractive bills next month. 

Daly’s rule is to never run a play out—that is, to take it off the 
boards before the houses it attracts ceases to be remunerative. 
In managerial parlance, he promptly withdraws bis plays to * pay- 
ing houses ” before these cease to be. In pursuance to this rule he 
has withdrawn “ Little Miss Million,” and revived, prematurely 
—as the new American work is not ready—his adaptation of ** Dol- 
lars and Sense,” in which Miss Rehan has one of her best charac- 
ters. Miss Rehan’s acting in the Jennie O’ Jones scene is simply 
admirable. Mrs. Gilbert, Miss Percy Haswell and Mr. Lewis also 
have good parts. 

Sydney Rosenfeld has not done a brighter and cleverer piece of 
work than his libretto for the comic opera of “The Lady and the 
Tiger.” The satire and delicate humor is quite worthy of W.8. 
Gilbert. Stockton’s story merely suggested the idea and in a large 
measure the work is original with Rosenfeld, whose versatility 
leads him to be so diffusive that he has five plays on the boards. 
It is five years since DeWolf Hopper appeared in “The Lady 
and the Tiger,’ at Wallack’s Theater, when he was the premiére 
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SHOOTING DEER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


offered to the hunter in that section than formerly, and 
once within the wilderness he can desire no finer hunting- 
ground. After leaving Raquette Lake, the best plan is to 
push. straight for the chain of Fulton Lakes, eight in num- 
ber, which extend southwestward into the “John Brown 
Tract.” This section is most easily reached by way of the 
Utica and Black River Railroad. 

It is almost forgotten that more than three-quarters of 
a century ago this wilderness, which covers a large part of 
three counties, being twenty miles square, was pur- 
chased by a merchant of Providence, R. 1, John Brown 
by name. What he paid for it or from whom he bought 
it has long since been forgotten. Efforts were made by 
some Eastern people to make a settlement there, but they 
all failed, and the district has long been given up to the 
more adventurous and independent of the town and city 
would-be hunters and fishermen, 

Through these magnificent woods the guide will take 
you to the favored haunts of the deer, and even moose may 
sometimes be encountered while a in this pursuit. At 
night you build your campfire and sleep on the aromatic 
leaves that are now falling so thickly about you, or, if too 
particular in regard to your night accommodations, your 
outfit may include so firm and well-constructed a shelter- 
tent as to leave you no reason for complaint if either wind 
or rain assail you. 

In this region the rapid progress of civilization has not, 
as in other parts of the Adirondacks, replaced the beau- 
ties of Nature by the conveniences of art. Here you are 
not forced to go miles from your breakfast for the mere 
chance of getting a sight at a deer, nor need you float all 
day on a much-overfished lake or stream for the ae 
bility of a stray trout. And who can describe the delights 
of such a life! Here there is a sense of freedom and fresh- 
ness which is renewed constantly, when, as has been said 
by a clever writer: “The wretched cares and compli- 
cations of our artificial existence, the strifes and rivalries 


“The New Wing,” the potacins scene in which is the impromptu 
papering of aroom. The English demand that all American plays 
shall be revised—that is, all the Americanisms eliminated—for pro- 
duction in London. Our managers would do well to pursue the 
same course. One reason of the success of the recent adaptations 
of French comedy-farces is that the localisms are eliminated with 
the double entente. 

Manager Frank Sanger has changed the locale of the preduction 
of ‘Junter’s dramatization of ‘* My Official Wife ” from Philadelphia 
to Utica and the date t« November 7th. The row still existing in 
the Quaker City betwee the newspapers and the theaters is caus- 
ing many managers to cancel their dates there. The independent 
criticism indulged in nowadays by the critics is dreaded by those 
producing new plays. There is no city where newspapers give and 
ask so much. ter in the season ‘* My Official Wife” will be pro- 
duced at a metropolitan theater. 

The success of the Liliputians in the spectacular operetta, 
“Candy,” at the Union Square, is noteworthy. The management 
had so little confidence in the popular success of the company—a 
little singular in view of the fact that it has everywhere done well 
—that they preferred to rent, instead of playing on shares, as 
usual. It is likely they will remain at the Union Square as long as 
they continue to draw such crowded houses, as ‘Manager Green- 
wall has become interested in the management of the company. 

A telegraphic dispatch last week announced in this column the 
production of ** Fadette”’ at the New Opera House, Binghampton, 
by the Mapleson Opera Company. A correspondent says the opera 
‘is full of tuneful airs and catching walodies* It is an adapta- 
tion of ‘Les Dragon des Villers,” the libretto being rewritten for 
this production by B. B. Vallentine. ‘ Fadette ” will soon be seen 
in Boston, and then, in December, here at the Fifth Avenue Theater. 

All reports to the contrary, the Casino will return to comic opera 
if arrangements can be made with Manager J. M. Hill for the pro- 
duction there of the comic opera of ** The Fencing Master,” which, 
with Marie Tempest, has been well received in Buffalo, Philadelphia 
and elsewhere. Mr. Hill proposed to produce ** The Fencing Master ” 
for arun at his Standard Theater at the close of the long term allot- 
ted to * Jane” and Lottie Collins. As “ Jane” and Lottie can evi- 
dently be relied on as an attraction for some weeks, if not months, 
to judge by the present indications, it is likely there will be a satis- 
factory adjustment of dates between Hill and Frohman on the 
one hand, and Hill and Aronson on the other. If, however, the Ca- 
sino does not erase ** The Fencing Master,” it is not likely the café 
chantant will be continued longer than another attraction can be 
secured, as it has ceased to be remunerative. Aronson doubtless 
regrets that he disbanded his comic opera company before the suc- 


comedian of the McCaull Comic Opera Company. Hopper has re- 
vived Rosenfeld’s operetta for the last nights of his long and suc- 
cessful engagement at the Broadway Theater. De Angelis, who 
seceded from the McCaull forces to succeed Wilson at the Casino, 
was engaged by his old confrére, Hopper, to play his original char- 
acter, and the two keep the audience in a roar of laughter the 
whole time they are on the stage. 

That tuneful work, ** Robin Hood,” is the attraction this week at 
the Harlem Opera Hose, with the same “No. 1” cast which will 
later present it at the Garden Theater—Barnabee, Cowles, Karl, 


Jessie Bartlett Davis, Camille d’Arville. ‘No. 2” company is en 
tour. 
Jefferson leaves the Star Theater this week, after a most brill- 


lant engagement with “Rip Van Winkle,” ard on the 21st Miss 
Coghlan will appear in *“* Diplomacy ” with a strong cast. 


Sanger’s new theater on Broadway will not be completed until 
the New Year. It is likely, therefore, that Oscar W ilde's play of 
*“*Lady Windermere’s Fan” will be previously produced elsewhere, 
as Charles Frohman has a new American play for production in the 
new house. 

Lotta, who is slowly convalescing, has abandoned all hopes of 


making her re-entrée this season. 

Charles Frohman’s Comedy Company produced at the Columbia 
Theater, Boston, on the 17th, for the first time an adaptation by 
William Lestocq of Feydeau’s ** Monsieur Chasse,” under the title 
of “The Sportsman,” a farcical: comedy, in which Mrs. Georgie 
Drew Barrymore made a hit. 

The Schiller Theater, Chicago, a new and beautiful house, re- 
ceived its English dedication on the 17th when Charles Frohman’s 
company played ** Gloriana.” 

Rosina Vokes and company commenced their season at Hoo- 
ley’s Theater, Chicago, on the 17th. 

Ramsay Morris produced his new play, ‘* Joseph,” at Montreal 
on the 17th. The cast includes Gedrge Geddes, a clever comedian, 
who was here several years ago in Charles Wyndham’s company. 

DeKoven and Smith have produced a new opera, ‘* Knickerbock- 
ers,” for the Bostonians, who will also add to their repertory a new 
work by Clay Greene, entitled ** The Maid of Plymouth.” 

Mr. A. M. Palmer denies that he is negotiating for a new the- 
ater in Boston. He is, all the same. 

Francis Wilson begins his season at Brooklyn, November 14tb, 
with **The Lion Tamer.” Miss Glassey has succeeded Miss Marie 
Jansen as the prima donna. 

Corbett and Sullivan attract crowded houses everywhere. The 
former is declared by the local critics to evince much ability as 
an actor. C.F. 


. 
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CHIEF OF THE G. A. R. 


THE new commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, elected at the recent encampment in Wash- 
ington City, is A. G. Weissert, a member of E. B. Walcott 
Post, of Milwaukee, Wis., and late commander of the 
Department of Wisconsin. General Weissert was born 
at Canton, O., in August, 1844. He soon after moved 
with his parents’ family to Racine, Wis., where he at- 
tended the Racine High School, and after- 
ward entered the University of Michigan, 
where he took the degree of LL.B. He was 
admitted to practice in Wisconsin, and was 
winning fame at the Milwaukee Bar when 
the war broke out. He enlisted in the Eighth 
Wisconsin Infantry, and shared its fortunes 
till the battle of Nashville, when he was seri- 
ously wounded, receiving a bullet above the 
knee, which has never been extracted. Con- 
valescing sufficiently to regain his regiment, 
he did so on crutches. After four years’ gal- 
lant service he was brevetted captain, from 
the date of the battle of Lake Chichol, Arkan- 
sas, June 6, 1864, for meritorious service in 
that fight, and at the battle of Nashville, on 
the 15th of December, and for extraordinary 
bravery throughout the Red River Expedi- 
tion. 

In 1866 he joined the the Grand Army of 
the Republic at Madison, Wis., and has filled 
creditably every position, from comrade and 
officer-of-the-day up to department comman- 
der. He has since been called upon to admin- 
ister the latter office, and was chairman of 
the executive council of the citizens’ commit- 
tee that made the twenty-third national en- 
campment at Milwaukee a success. In observ- 
ance ef the custom of throwing the senior 
vice-commandership to the encampment city, 
Captuin Weissert received the prize. At the 
Detroit encampment he received the second 
highest number of votes for the office to which 
he has now been elevated. 

— >< 
THE WIDOW OF A HERO. 

AT a beautiful house in East Sixty-eighth 
street, only a stone’s throw from Central 
Park, lives Mrs. Grant, widow of the late 
General Grant. 

She is writing her autobiography. 

Her household consists of an English but- 
ler and three maid-servants. Her children 
send her almost daily letters. She has many 
attentive friends, but at best her life isa sad 
one. 

Every fine morning Mrs. Grant drives out 
to “shop” or pay calls, or to visit the tomb 
of her late husband at Riverside. 

Her hair is slightly tinged with gray, and is worn 
combed high at the back, with the front arranged becom- 
ingly in fiuffy puffs. The day I called to see her she was 
dressed in a soft, black cashmere trimmed heavily with 
crape, just a bit of white showing at the neck. Her hands 
are small and delicate, and adorned with some handsome 
rings. The diamond in the old-fashioned setting was a 
present from her mother, years ago; a dianiond cluster 
ring the general gave her for a birthday present; the 
third ring is a brilliant solitaire diamond, a present from 
Mrs. Sartoris, her daughter. 

The hall of Mrs. Grant’s home is a very spacious one 
for a New York house. The carpet is crimson velvet, and 
the walls are hung with portraits and ancient armor. 
Facing the entrance to the drawing-room hangs a portrait 
of General Sheridan, upon his famous charger; under it 
are the words: ‘Sheridan was only ten miles away.” A 
bronze medallion of Washington, Lincoln and Grant 
hangs near by. An upright piano, beautifully inlaid, is in 








PLACING FLOWERS AT THE TOMB. 
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one corner. Two richly carved ebony cabinets hold many 
valuable bits of bric-a-brac—Sevres and Dresden porce- 
lain ornaments. Upon a bracket is a carved ivory and 
mother-of-pearl] idol from India. A portrait of Mrs. Grant’s 
father hangs over this. Directly back of the drawing-room 


is the library. Upon a table in the bay window at the 
rear is a memorial volume presented to Mrs. Grant. It is 
bound in purple velvet with the monogram “U. S. G.” in 
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gold upon it. The volume is in a glass box, upon which 
you read: ‘“‘ From the Corporation of New York.’’ 

The dining-room which adjoins the library is a stately 
place, with much carved oak. The mantel is very high and 
beautifully wrought, and the sideboard a thing of beauty. 
The attractive spot in this room to the lover of fine China 
is the corner where stands a dainty little porcelain table 
in a frame of Japanese lacquer. The porcelain is deco- 
rated with apple blossoms, and the breakfast set of cups, 
saucers and other belongings necessary to a cup of coffee 
are also painted with apple blossoms. Mrs. Grant never 
comes to the dining-room for her meals unless she has 
company; they are all served in her sitting-room, up- 
stairs. 

The little room where Mrs. Grant received me was up- 
stairs, and was partly study and partly boudoir.. On ihe 
window ledge were some jars of flowers in bloom. 

“My little grandchildren brought me those xt Easter,” 
she said. ° 

The portraits of her three sons and Mrs. Sartoris hang 
together on one side of the room. That of Mrs. Sartoris 
shows the face of a sweet young girl. In another smaller 
picture, taken with her three children, she looks quite 
matronly. She has two little girls and a boy, all charm- 
ing and very English-looking. 

The writing-desk at which Mrs. Grant is preparing her 
autobiography is a small, dainty one of rosewood with a 
dark-green mat. Upon it stands a small photograph of 
her late husband and above the desk hangs a large crayon 
portrait of the general. In every room are pictures of the 
great commz.nder, that his widow may never feel herself 
quite alone. ’ 

A particularly interesting picture in the drawing-room 
is a small water-color sketch, ‘‘ Painted by Ulysses S. 
Grant at West Point, 1841... There are three figures—two 
Indians, in all the glory of blankets, feathers and war- 
paint, are holding a conference with a white man. 

In Mrs. Grant’s study is a charming French cabinet of 
rare workmanship; it holds many mementoes of travel 
and souvenirs of friends. One object in this cabinet struck 
me as particularly interesting. It was a set of ornaments 
—a fancy comb for the hair and brooch and earrings made 

of the wood of the apple-tree under which General Lee 
stood when he surrendered to Grant. The wood is fash- 
ioned in the shape of acorns, which are gold-capped. An 
old-fashioned gold locket was one of the general’s wed- 
ding presents. 

Holding in her hand a little water-color sketch of Gen- 
eral Grant’s headquarters at City Point on the James 
River, the hostess told its story: ‘‘One Sunday, a beauti- 
ful, clear day, we all got on a boat and went down the 
James River. We landed, and climbing a hill, took our 
field-glasses to view the enemy. When we found he was 
doing the same, we all laughed, and some were afraid 
they would fire on us, but the general said: ‘The ladies’ 
bonnets will keep off the shot.’ I never shall forget Gen- 


~ looked as he rode up in a new uniform. 
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eral Sheridan that day. When we returned to camp, 
he was lost in reading what appeared to be a letter. He 
would read a few lines and the red color would creep up in 
his cheeks like a girl’s. He was so blushingly happy that I 
said: ‘I’ll wager you have received a love letter.’ He 
blushed the more and smilea. A few moments after | 
learned that it was not a love letter, but an order to 
prepare to give battle!” 

In regard to the autobiography, Mrs. Grant 
speaks lightly of her work as an authoress. 
She never has written for publication. The 
book now in hand will be made up of remi- 
niscences interesting to everyone, for Mrs. 
Grant was with her husband constantly dur- 
ing the war. While taking their journey 
around the world she noted many social 
customs.that Mr. John Russell Young did not 
chronicle. 

IT asked Mrs. Grant if she had ever kept a 
diary. 

“No,” she replied, “but I have a good 
memory except for dates; for them I shall 
refer to Mr. Young’s book.” 

If Mrs. Grant feels inclined to talk she 
may tell you the story of the general’s court- 
ship. 

“One Summer day we were going to a 
morning wedding and Lieutenant Grant was 
also invited, and we drove there together. 
The day was beautiful, but the roads were 
heavy from previous rain. We had to cross a 
little bridge that spanned 4 ravine; the stream 
was swollen and the bridge frail. I noticed 
that the lieutenant was very quiet. That and 
the high water worried me. I asked several 
times if he thought the water dangerous and 
told him that I would go back rather than 
take any risk. He assured me in his brief 
way that the bridge was perfectly safe, and in 
my heart I relied on him. Justas he reached 
the old bridge I said: ‘ Now, if anything hap- 
pens, remember I shall cling to you, no matter 
what you say to the contrary.’ He simply 
said: ‘All right.’ After we crossed the bridge 
safely his mood changed and he became more 
social, and ended by asking me to be his wife, 
taking my threat asa theme. We were very 
quiet at home that evening and neither 
breathed a word about our secret. Lieu- 
tenant Grant went back to his regiment. He 
was too shy to ask father, so he waited until 
he was stationed and wrote to him. Father 
never answered the letter. Iwas his favorite 
daughter and he thought army life would not 
suit me. 

‘*« Besides,’ said father, ‘ you are too young 
and the boy is too poor.’ 

“The next year the lieutenant came back 
ou jeave of absence, and I can remember just how he 
Father was going 
to Washington on business, and we were all on the front 
porch kissing him good-by and stuffing his pockets with 
memoranda of things he was to buy. 
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‘“‘NO; BUT I HAVE A GOOD MEMORY,” SAID MRS. GRANT. 


“The lieutenant seized his opportunity and asked again 
for my hand. Father, in haste to be off, consented. My 
soldier lover was in and about Mexico for four years, in- 
cluding the war. Every mail brought me a letter. Every- 
one of them full of love and war—occasionally some pressed 
leaves and flowers. Some were written on drumheads 
captured from the Mexicans and others on sheets of fools- 
cap, folded and sealed with red wafers. I read each one 
over and over until the next came. Ihave all those letters 
still.” F. M. S. 
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FORGOTTEN. 


By TRACEY LAYARD ROBINSON. 
EXTRACTS FROM DR. BLACKWOOD’S JOURNAL. 
(Continued.) 

JULY 2isT, 3 A.M.—I am sitting in my 
room at the Gordon Hotel, Chichester, 
with a sensation of shuddering terror all 
over me, and almost a fear of being left 
alone. I could not sleep if I tried, and I 
dare not extinguish my lamp, though the 

paraffin smells detestably. 

I have just returned from Canterbury, 
from an interview with Margaret Struth- 
ers. 

I have left Thomson with her. 

He said he would like to watch the case! 

We shall probably take her with us to 
New York, to-morrow, if she recovers suffi- 
ciently. I must return to bury that poor 
young man. If she cannot come Thomson 
will remain with her. 

I have enough evidence from her own lips 
to hang her. 

Fancy killing a man by inches—in fact, 
taking ten years to do it in! 

She must have been a wonderfully beau- 
tiful woman. As wicked as beautiful. 
Very tall, at the least five feet ten inches; 
magnificently proportioned ; skin soft and 
transparent and white as alabaster; her 
hair is now quite white, perhaps from trou- 
ble, perhaps from too close application to 
her mysterious studies, but I should think 
it had always been fair; and her face— 
there, it is beyond my ability to describe 
the grandeur of her face, I can only say 
that the features are perfectly, Grecianly 
regular, but the expression defies depic- 
tion. Hard, determined, iron-willed, these 
are faint terms, and the eyes glitter like 
stars of burnished steel, the mouth is thin 
and drawn, the’ whole face haggard, and 
yet at one part of our interview it softened 
so marvelously and such a depth of passion 
and—I had almost said pathos, lighted it 
up, as to take years of anguish from it and 
to reinstate it in all its glorious youth. 

How that woman might have loved ! 

What a love for a man to possess ! 

Yet on the face was written, in the clear- 
est writing, hate—hate, fierce, undying and 
godless, monstrous guilt. 

She cannot always have been so wicked. 

What a grand soul would there have been 
for a man to reclaim and retain ! 

The Witch of Canterbury ! 

I don’t wonder at the tales I have already 
heard about her. I am not in the least 
surprised at the fear she inspires in the 
superstitious country minds, nor the un- 
couth, evil dispositions of her two serv- 
ants. 

To-morrow—no, to-day, immediately after 
breakfast, I go to see Alexander McKenzie, 
who is still alive, and who, I am told, is a 
good old specimen of the rugged Yankee 
farmer. After that I am tosee his daughter 
Lizzie, now Mistress John Traill. I rather 


wonder what she is like, for, after all, she. 


is the cause of all this devil’s work, the 
head and front of poor Hazell’s offending. 

I have written down the conversation we 
had with Miss Struthers, omitting our 
questions, as they are, for the most part, 
embodied in her replies, and what are not 
are of no particular consequence. 

I think I could repeat her words by 
heart, they made such a deep impression 
upon me. 

At the end of our interview, when she 
realized that Hazell was dead, I thought 
she would have gone out of her mind, in- 
deed, I would not answer for anything that 
might now happen. She, however, swooned 
away, and, with the help of the old crone, 
her serving-woman, I got her disrobed 
partially and put to bed. 

Thomson remained on guard outside the 
bedroom door. We do not know what to 
fear. More murders, or suicide. 

Like myself, Thomson said no sleép 
could come near his eyes this night. 

At any moment I may be called upon 
to attend her—in brain fever—a raving 
maniac—I do not know what to expect. 





INTERVIEW WITH MISS STRUTHERS. 

My name is Margaret Struthers. Iam a 
spinster. I live in my own house, in 
Canterbury. I am thirty-two years old. 

About eleven years ago I was taken seri- 
ously ill of a fever, which left me for some 
time subject to attacks of hysterical nerv- 
ousness. 

I was attended in that illness by Dr. Ar- 
thur Hazell, a young doctor from New York, 
who had only recently bought the practice 
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in the vicinity from the widow of thé late 
medical man, Dr. Ewart. 

I remember that Dr. Hazell was about to 
have been married to the daughter of a 
farmer named McKenzie. 

About that time I think I had a relapse, 
for I was again obliged to callin Dr. Haz- 
ell. But he was unable to do anything for 
me. He advised change of air and com- 
plete cessation from certain studies in 
which I was then, and am now, engaged, 
and told me to seek relaxation for brain 
and body in a course of novel-reading and 
sea-bathing. 

I remember thinking that he was mak- 
ing game of me, and, though I had hith- 
erto entertained a high opinion of his 
ability and wisdom, my pride revolted at 
the idea of being a doctor’s laughing-stock, 
and I therefore went to Boston, there to 
consult a man of more advanced years and 
greater renown. 

When I returned to Canterbury, Dr. Haz- 
ell had gone away, another had taken his 
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tivated until lam able to exercise a con- 
trol over them in myself and certain oth- 
ers which is little short of absolute. 

I have experimented on many people and 
on many animals, domesticated and wild. 

Did I ever experiment on Dr. Hazell ? 

Doubtless; for in the early days of my 
research ‘and study I tested my power on 
all who came in my way. 

Yes, I possess a very violent temper; I 
may have done things under its influence 
for which I was afterward sorry. Indeed, 
such is highly probable, but that would 
be many years ago. It is as completely 
under my control now as is every other 
passion or feeling I possess. 

Did I ever experience the passion denom- 
inated love ? 

Icannot say. I suppose so. 

If to long for a man’s presence; to find 
my mind absorbed with thoughts of and 
for a man; to feel intensely miserable, 
weary, sad during his absence; to rejoice 
in his presence as though the bright moon 
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‘—— 
‘OH, GOD! IS IT NOT TO BE?” 


place, and from that time the district 
knew him no more. 

I really have net troubled myself to in- 
quire as to Miss McKenzie, but I believe 
she has since married a young farmer in 
her own sphere of life. 

My studies are to me far too important 
and engrossing to admit of my mixing 
much with such society as I should find in 
and around Canterbury, besides I was at no 
time greatly attracted to that society, and 
Iam under the impression that I am not 
held in any very deep affection or venera- 
tion by any immediate neighbors, who per- 
haps mistake my desire for studious seclu- 
sion for a vanity or pride which I do not 
possess. 

It is quite true that I possess the power 
of what is called mesmerism, that I can 
subdue the will of others to my own, that 
I am an adept thought-reader—these are 


minor branches of a science in which I am 


proud to be accourted somewhat more than 
deeply learned. Sut it is a science into 
whose intricacics and mysteries I have no 
time.to enter here and now, even if I had 
the inclination, which I have not. 

I have mesmerized, or hypnotized, or 
magnetized (just whatever you like to call 
it) many people, both when in their imme- 
diate presence and when separated from 
them by thousands of miles of land and sea. 
It is the result of scientific utilization of 
certain forces latent in all animate bodies, 
but which I, in my own person, have cul- 


shone suddenly on a pitchy dark night or 
the brilliant sun burst out in all its glori- 
ous splendor through a drizzling, misty 
day; to feel when near him that life, 
though otherwise not worth living, was 
indeed an existence in paradise; to think 
the sound of his voice a tone of heavenly 
music; to appreciate the touch of his hand 
even as the diseased at Bethesda reckoned 
the touch of the Messiah’s garment; to 
find only a thought of him a moment of 
exquisite soothing joy in the midst of a 
dreary waiting grief; then I have loved; 
then in very deed I have experienced the 
passion which you call love ; for I have felt 
all this for a man. 

Do not seek to probe deeper into the sen- 
sations of my past, for they have disap- 
peared, never, I think and hope, to come 
again. 

They were fraught with much misery to 
me. 

I do not care to recall either them or 
their object. Whether I or he were 
worthy, I neither know nor care now. 
They are dissipated, gone; I have over- 
come them. 

They must not, shall not, be renewed. 

Why do you come to me now, after these 
ten years, to reopen a wound I thought was 
healed ? 

You wish tc know what are the powers, 
supernatural you are pleased to call them, 
though there is nothing about them that 
any person might not possess; any person, 
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that is, who chose to give to their acquisi- 
tion an absorbing study, close application, 
determination and practice; what are the 
powers that I profess to be able to con- 
trol ? 

They are simple powers of will. 

If, by the exercise of my will, I am able 
+o control the actions of another person or 
other persons, what is that to you, over 
whom I have not exercised that ability ? 

If, by the exercise of my desire to probe 
your thoughts, I am enabled to discover 
the passing fancy of your imagination, 
what can it affect you, for an acquaintance 
with whose ideas I have no curiosity ? 

You ask me, Was the person who stirred 
in me the passion which you have des- 
ignated love, and which I have correctly 
or incorrectly described, the man, Dr. 
Arthur Hazell ? 

Must I answer you ? 

Then, yes. 

He it was who spurned me. He it was 
who, when I proffered all I possessed—my 
wealth, my love, myself—told me that I 
was beside myself, that I did not know 
what I was saying, that I, Margaret 
Struthers, was mad! And he gave me in 
exchange for all I had offered the cold ad- 
vice to go to the seaside and take in a 
course of novel-reading ! 

What a thing to love! 

What a thing to offer such love as mine 
to! 

Bah! I had almost allowed myself to be 
angry. 

I had forgotten his very existence till to- 
day. 

Why must you recall it ? 

He died to-day! 

What are you telling me ? 

Hush ! 

Listen ! 

Do you not hear the sound of a passing 
bell ? 

This it is that has been vinging in my 
ears since yester noon ! 

Be still! 

Let me think ! 

Where is he, my darling ? 

Oh, my Arthur! My bonny, my beauti- 
ful Arthur! Not mine! Never to be 
mine! Not tobe mine! Then, never an- 
other’s, I swear it! I swear it! Never 
another’s! You know not what a love you 
have cast away! Oh, m$ God! Have 
mercy! Let me not go mad! How my 
heart beats, wildly ! 

Is he gone ? 

Dead ! 

To-day ; I remember. 

Never again, in joy, or sorrow, or riches, 
or poverty shall you be remembered, till 
the day of your death. Even as you have 
erased me from your heart so shall you be 
erased from the memory of man. In the 
world, yet out of it. Forgetting nothing, 
yet by all forgotten; until the day you 
die, on earth you are obliterated ! 

To-day he died ! 

Arthur! My Arthur, at last I come to 
join you! 

Oh, God! Is it not to be ? 

Never again ! 

Hark ! 

The passing bell! 

JULY 21ST, 11 A. M.—I have seen old Mce- 
Kenzie. He’s a good fellow, and I give 
the gist of our interview. I have also seen 
Mistress Traill. How Hazell could have— 
but there, I dare say she was pretty enough, 
as a girl, ten yearsago. But ten years and 
six children have gone a long way, and a 
farmer’s wife has to live bard sometimes. 
She wasn’t very much affected anyway. 
Said she remembered him well, and regret- 
ted his untimely end, would have tried to 
make a good wife to him, but really had 
never thought about him for so long, and 
besides had other ties now, no time to look 
back at the “‘what might have been.” Trail 
was a good man to her, and the babies were 
sweet and clever and dutiful—what more 
could she expect or want ?—and so on and 
so forth. 

It seems to me a pity Hazell didn’t meet 
Miss Struthers first. However—it’s of no 
use speculating—he didn’t. She brought 
him a simply hellish ill when she did meet 
him. I am now going to see that miser- 
able woman. I dread to think what I 
shall find. 

I append old McKenzie’s statement. 





STATEMENT OF FARMER M’KENZIiE. 

My name is Alexander McKenzie. I am 
a farmer, the owner of the estate of 
Chichester, near the town of Chichester, 
N. H. It was my father’s before me, 

















and his father’s before that. Iam well 
thought of in Chichester, and I shall 
never do aught that might take away 
from the good name that I bear. My wife 
is dead now four years gone by; she wasa 
good wife to me, and a good mother to my 
children. They are ason, Alexander, now 
married and living with me at the home- 
stead (farm and land will be his when I am 
gone to join his mother), and a daughter, 
Elizabeth, which was also her mother’s 
name, who is now married this nine years 
to John Traill, a neighbor farmer with six 
children. 

Yes, I mind me some of Dr. Hazell, a 
scamp, he pretended to be fond of my 
daughter, and even got my consent to wed 
her. He seemed a well-favored enough 
lad, and was getting on well as doctor 
in the neighborhood. 

The last time that I saw him was the day 
before he was to have married my Lizzie. 

If I have seen him since I do not remem- 
ber. “It is well for him that I have not, for 
I could not answer for what I might have 
done. 

Iam an old man,’ but I have a sharp 
temper and a heavy fist, and it might have 
been the worse for him. 

I liked him well enough. He seemed 
honest. But there was a story anent him 
and Miss Struthers. 

I have not seen her since he left. Some 
said she bewitched him. But 1 know what 
is meant when ’tis said that a lad who 
should marry one girl is bewitched by 
another. She who is left free is the better 
loosed. 


I do not think my daughter fretted about’ 


Dr. Hazell. She seems to have taken the 
same view and opinion that my wife and 
I myself took, and, considering him not 
worthy a tear or a regret, to have let him 
go completely out of her thoughts. At all 
events, she married John Traill within a 
year of the doctor’s departure from Chi- 
chester. 

I am not well acquainted with Miss Mar- 
garet Struthers. She is not one to make 
herself over free with her neighbors. We 
rarely see her or her folks. She lives at the 
homestead, and keeps two servants, an 
old woman and an equally aged man. They 
were servants at the home during the life- 
time of old Mi* and Mrs, Struthers before 
this Miss Margaret was born. They are both 
of them very close and queer tempered, never 
speaking to outsiders. 

Miss Struthers gets the credit of being in 
communication with the Evil One, but I 
would not like to say. I know nothing 
about her, and I trouble my head not at 
all. It is no business of mine. 

Ihave never seen Miss Struthers inside 
the church. There is a pew that belongs 
to her, but she does not use it. And Ido 
not believe she sees the minister at any 
time. Maybe that has somewhat to do 
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with the reports there are about her. Ido 
not know. 

Dr. Hazell is dead, you say ? 
Such like are better gone. 
is full enough of scamps like him. 
afford to do with one or two less. 

Yet now I seem to remember there is a 
letter somewhere of his. It came awhile 
ago, and I had forgotten it. My memory 
is not so good as it was when my poor wife 
was alive. I do not know that I ever read 
it. Maybe I did at the time, but I have 
clean forgotten its contents. You would 
like to see it? I suspect it is somewhere 
in my bureau, if it has not been destroyed. 
Wait ; I will seek it. y 

Here it is, close to hand, though I cannot 
remember putting i. here. It is near upon 
nine years old, yet as fresh as when it came. 
What does it say? My eyes are not so good 
as they once were, and a mist seems to 
come over them. I liked the young doctor 
well, and so did my poor wife, Elspeth, that 
is dead and gone. Yet I don’t think we 
grieved over sorely when he went away. 
Read it: 


It is well. 
The world 
It can 


‘“NEW YORK, August 2, 1880. 
“My DEAR MR. MCKENZIE: 

‘*‘My dear father that should have been.” 
[Ay, he was to have been my son!] 
Whether you will ever read this or not 
I cannot say, I dare not hope.’’ [Read it 
or not—what does he mean? I think I 
never did! The Lord forgive me!] “A 
terrible fate has overwhelmed me in its 
mysterious embrace through no fault, 
through no seeking of mine.” [What does 
he speak of ? A terrible fate !] ‘‘The days 
were full of happy anticipation ; I allowed 
myself to feel the joy too deeply and God 
has punished me severely for forgettin 
Him in the midst of the gladness wit 
which my coming marriage with your 
daughter filled my life.” [Ay, poor chap! 
he was fond of my daughter!] ‘I forgot 
Him, He and all the world have forgotten 
me.” { Why, so we had, just as clean for- 
gotten him as though we had never known 
him! ‘That’s queer, though, is itnot?] ‘I 
cannot understand it.’”’ [No, norI!] “A 
cruel spell has been cast over me, a wicked 
and revengeful woman has with bitter 
malevolence cast a fatal charm around me, 
to ruin my life, to blast my earthly hopes.” 
A spell! A charm! A woman! Who is 
it? What does he mean?] “I swear to 
you that by no thought, word or action of 
mine did she ever have cause to bear me an 
ill-will. I saved her wretched life, and she 
has killed mine. Living in the world, yet 
to the world I am dead, for she has wiped 
me out, obliterated me, as though I had 
never been.” [Just that. Until you 
minded me of him I had forgotten him.] 
‘Perhaps you will think me mad. Yet, 
no. You will not think of me at all. 
Alas! I know that, if you have reached 
thus far in my letter, you have already for- 
gotten the beginning.” [I had forgotten it 
altogether !] ‘‘Yet though all hope of 
moving you is gone from my heart, for my 
own relief’s sake I must write the name of 
the author of my woe. When you hear 
the name of Margaret Struthers” [The 
Witch of Canterbury !] ‘‘let it remind you 
of the most wicked of women ; of a woman 
wielding some infernal mysterious power 
that has been capable of a terrible ill to 
me. She it is who, by her devil-taught art, 
has placed this awful spell upon me. I go 
about the earth a wanderer, homeless and 
friendless, Knowing, remembering, seeing, 
feeling, yet forgotten by all; forgotten on 
the instant of recognition, forgotten until 
I die. When that happy release comes— 
God grant 1t comes soon, though I am 
young and in health—then your memory 
will travel back to those happy days when 
it was your best wish and mine that I 
should be, your affectionate son, 

‘* ARTHUR HAZELL.”’ 


Poor lad! Poor fellow! Ten years. 
And quite forgotten! Yes, indeed, well 
do Iremember. My best wish was that he 
should be my son. And then, somehow, 
without a word, withoat a warning, quite 
sudden he disappeared. Where has he been 
since then? His name has never passed 
our lips. ; 

Dead, you say ? 

Ay, dead. 

But I remember now. 


[Nore By Dr. BLackwoop.—1 do not tnink it nec- 
essary to give Hazell’s account of his final meet-. 
ing with Miss Struthers, because it is little more 
than a repetition of her own description, and I 
have therefore continued his narrative from 
where he left her presence, a man obliterated by 
her fateful power.] 





OF ARTHUR HAZELL’S NAR- 
RATIVE. 

The effects of that terrible incantation 
were almost immediately made manifest 
to me. 

At the gate of the house, though it was a 
pouring wet night, there was no convey- 
ance awaiting me. I rang the gate-bell and 
the old serving-man came grumbling out. 
I asked him to order the horse and carriage 
at once to take me back to Chichester, as 
my business with his mistress was finished. 
Ne looked wonderingly at me, as though 
astonished to find a man within the gate at 
that hour of the morning. 


CONTINUATION 


WEEK. 


It Was past two o’clock ! 

However, he turned toward the stables 
to give the necessary order. In a few 
minutes he returned and would have 
passed me. I stopped him and inquired 
if he had ordered the carriage. He 
scratched his frowsy head sleepily and 
muttered something about ‘not being 
able to carry messages in his head in the 
middle of the night,’’ and went forth 
again. But he once more returned, won- 
dering ‘“‘ what he was doing out at night in 
all that rain.” . 

I was anxious to get home, and, judg- 
ing it impossible to obtain any service from 
this ill-favored dunderhead, I wrapped 
myself as well as I could in my coat and 
started for the town. 

I found the house all shut up and the 
lights out; but, fortunately, I had my 
latchkey, so I let myself in. 

We (Lizzie and I) were to have been 
married at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and to have started on a trip to New York 
and other places at once. Imagine my 
anger at awaking at ten (though I had 
given strict orders to my housekeeper to 
call me at six !) and to find neither break- 
fast nor other preparation made for me. 
Neither had the substitute I had engaged 
to take charge of my practice during my 
absence arrived. 

I made what haste I could, and, break- 
fastless, rushed off to Chichester, there to 
find matters going on in their usual 
routine and my sudden appearance so 
early in the day quite unexpected ! 

Tuey had all forgotten me. 

They had all forgotten me ! 

* * * * * * 

I will not attempt—I cannot desgribe— 
the sensations with which the horrible 
truth forced itself upon my bewildered 
mind, that the fiendish spell was at work, 
that the devilish wickedness of the woman 
Struthers was already bearing fruit. 

My heart was fainting, my brain was in 


a whirl. 
* * * * * 
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I do not know how that day passed. 

I only know that one by one new proofs 
showed how completely I had been ob. 
literated from the hearts and minds of al] 
my nearest and dearest, my most intimate 
as well as my most casual acquaintance. 


Not one remembered me! 
* * * * * * 


The sick and the dying required atten- 
tion, yet that which I was willing and anx- 
ious to give was useless, for my advice and 
counsel were forgotten as soon as uttered ; 
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even my written prescriptions were laid on 
one side and relegated to oblivion ! 


I determined to remain no longer in a 
place where such a fearful enchantment 
surrounded my every act. 

I packed up my goods (a few instru- 
ments and books, and some little clothing), 
and carrying them myself in two portman- 
teaus to the railway station, took train to 
Concord. 

The ticket collector actually omitted to 
take up my ticket ! 

At any other time this would have formed 
excellent cause for mirth, but now to me it 
was only another link in the chain of terri- 
ble evidence that my life was henceforth to 
be a living death, that I was indeed, as 
Margaret Struthers had declared I should 
be, utterly erased. 

I sat down on the station platform at 
Concord beside my two bags and tried to 
think out my awful future. Then, witha 
sort of fury of prescience, 1 determined to 
convert oe property I possessed into ready 
‘money and to seek escape from my doom 
in a distant part of the world. 

In this manner I converted all the secur- 
ities into Treasury notes, with the excep- 
tion of $5,000 which I left at the Greenwich 
Bank, and made a will leaving it, with the 
interest that might accrue, to Lizzie Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Idid not fear to carry my money about 
me, for I conceived that even thieves might 
forget to rob me, as others had let me slip 
from their memory. I have sadly enough 
found my surmise correct. 

Since that day at Concord station I have 
visited nearly every part of the world. 
I have courted death by war, by shipwreck, 
by fire. I have missed no opportunity of 
placing my life in danger. ‘But the very 
elements have forgotten me. When others 
have perished around me, before my very 
eyes, In my arms, I have found myself in 
safety, alive, but forgotten, even by those 
for whom I had imperiled my life. 

I remember—ah me! to think that ’tis 
only I whoremember !—a striking incident 
It happened at Long Branch in the Summer 
of 1886. I was standing on the end of the pier 
watching the boat coming from New York. 
Ihave watched from nearly every pier in 
America with the very same thoughts in 
me mind. I was speculating on the possi- 
bility of committing suicide. Two things 
have always prevented this act. One the 
thought of the mad, wicked cowardice, and 
I thank God that I have never given way to 
the temptation ; the other was the fear that 
no water would drown me. I was certain 
to be rescued. While I was speculating 
thus the band was playing a lively air 
and many children were dancing, romping 
laughing near me. The boat arrived, and 
ropes were thrown to the gd to fasten her 

tle maiden of ten 
— up on to the seat beside me, and 
half in excitement, half in curiosity, leaned 
over the rail to see the passengers in the 
boat below. The music seemed suddenly 
to start upon a wilder career than ever. 
The little feet were dancing to the time. 
Whether the little head grew dizzy, or 
whether it was already overburdened with 
gayety I cannot re There was a wild 
shriek. I beheld a brightly colored dress 
diving over the rail, and saw it disappear in 
the water just between the paddle of the 
steamer and the iron stanchions of the pier. 
There was an instant commotion, and amid 
the agonized cries of the child’s mother 
and the yells of the ple on the boat to 
those on the pier, sprang overboard to 
save the little girl. he rose almost in 
my arms. But our danger was terrific. 
The ‘‘sea-puss” seized hold of us.° The 
addles of the steamer had lashed the sea 
nto great waves, and good swimmer though 
I am, it reauired all my strength to keep 
both heads above water with only one arm 
(the other being employed in holding the 
now strugglin child). 

By dint of almost superhuman exertion, 
I got out of the deadly sea-puss’s grip, 
and a boat rescued us. What happened ? 
As we stepped on shore the mother took 


her baby from my arms without a word, . 


and I walked dripping yet quite unno- 
ticed through the throng of spectators 
and away to ~~ hotel. did not want 
their thanks. I had only done what any 
man should be ready to do. I did not 


grieve for their want of gratitude. What 
I craved was recognition. I went to the 
The little 


pier next day and the next, 
girl was there, the mother was there, the 


very people who had seen me her. 2 — 
othes tha 


the child. I wore the same c 

there might be no chance of mistake. But 
though the child played against my knees, 
she did not know me. Though I sat on 
the beach beside the mother, she did not 
recognize me. Though I walked among 
the people, not one remembered that I was 
the man who had risked his life to save 
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FREE 


charge. 


vicinity. 
Avene, Brooklyn, N. Y. References: Rev. 


Banks, and Express Com 


one sending us photo, and not receiving crayon picture 
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If you will send us within the next 30 days a photograph or a tintype of 
yourself, or any member of your family, living or dead, we will make you 
one of our finest $25.00 life-size CRAYON PORTRAITS absolutely free of 
This offer is made to introduce our artistic 
oto., and send same to Cody 


rtraits in your 
Co., 755 DeKalb 
ublishers, 


DeWitt Talmadge, all newspaper 
P. Pei 100 to any 


We will forteit 
ree as per this offer. 





VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


{39 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
\s a select and limited school for young ladies desirous df pursuing any branch of higher education. 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the French language. Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography tanght by 
Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. There is also 


an Elementary Course. 
September 8. For terms and particulars apply to 


References required. 


A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 


Reopers 





AGreat Advantage. 


| A-girl have a willowy form, classic feat- 
ures and We, like pearls, but she never can be 
BEAUTIFUL 


if her complexion is bad. For this reason a 
companion with plain features will outshine her 
if she possesses the advantuge of a lily-white 
skin, tinted with just enough pink to give it u 
lovely PEACH-BLOOM COLOR. 

Ly bewitching effect always follows the 
use 0} 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 


which transforms the most sallow skin into 
purity and health, removes all unsightly erup- 
Uions, and gives to the complexion that pecu- 
liarly fascinating appearance inseparable from 
the highest type of FEMALI’ LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. for 


Civ THENTOS, Sele Bropricter, Tid Woiten 
e 
Street, New York City. , P “ 





M4 K GOLD ELGIN WATCH $16.79 





Regular Wholesale Price $40. 
Don’t need a big ad. tosell them 


either. They’ll go fast enough 
without. Nobody’s business how 
we got them sv cheap. If you 
want one, will send C. O. D. with 
——— of examination. All 
tem Wind. Ladies’ or Gent’s. 
R. W. Co., Wholcsalers, Ozone 
Park, N. Y. 


Plain Facts About Catarth 


What is more distressing to the sufferer, or more 
disag ble to patient and indulgent friends, than an 
offensive breath ? 

Catarrh is one of the great causes of a rank and 














| putrid breath, and when once one is afflicted with this 





most prevalent disease he owes it to himself, and the 
courteous consideration of others, to cure the disease 
if possible. The Dr. Bury Catarrh Snuff, if 

roperly used, will certainly cure the disease. Ca- 
are comes on gradually, and is often deep seated 
before the sufferer realizes his affliction. You cannot 
ex to cure the Catarrh in a few days, but after 
judiciously using THE DR. BURY CATARRH SNUFF 
as directed a few weeks, marvelous results will be- 
come ap t, and eventually the disease will be- 
come entirely eradicated. 

At Druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 

DR. BURY MEDICAL Cu., 
West Troy, N. Y. 


HIGHAM 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Cost no more than other high 
grades, but are 


| INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR. 


If you want the best you must have the Higham. 











We gladly 
send them on trial in competition. Used = British Army 


and the world’s leading bands everywhere. nd for free Llus- 
trated HIGHAM CATALOGUE. Also the Campaign edition of sur 
General Band Catalogue, containing everything used by bands, 
and illustrated by 400 superb engravings, will be sent free upon 
sequest. LYON & HEALY, 152 to 162 State St.. Chicago. 


d Rules ad 
WHIST LAWS itrersin ise Penrose 
w 
Send two-cent stamp to the Du licate fo Ml orl ag 


ITHLING BROS, & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


'BARRY'S TRIGGPHEROUS 

























THE LADY SUPERIOR. 
THE 
Wall Paper 


ALFRED PEATS y:'::- 


will send you his guide, “HOW TO PAPER,”’ 
and 100 beautiful samples of fine 


WALL PAPER 


Good Paper, 3c. Gold Paper, 5¢. REE 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, . 
92% and 1§¢ per roll, all with wide borders and ceil- 
ings to match,/ Will refer yeu to 10,000 Well- 
Satisfied Customers. Agents’ sample books, $1. 
ALFRED PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicac» 


,WOODDURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion, The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, dc. A Sample 
‘Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 

yeni Beauty, lllustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 

‘2a, 4 and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
sealed on receipt of 10c.¢ also Disfigure- 
‘ments like Birth Marks, Moles, W arte, Indialnk 
and Powder Marks, Scare, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter, Open 6 a.m. to 6 p.m 


IMPERIAL DRIVING BIT. 


Positively cures TONGUE LOLLING, prevents 
SIDE PULLING, and does not annoy or worry 
a horse in the least, With this bit 
the moss UNMANAGEABLE horse 
can be driven by a lady. Sample 
bit sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 


rice. 

No. 14, in Fine Nickel 
Piate, 32.00. 

No. 15, in Fine X. C. 

Pilate or Japan, $1.00. 


IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP CO., 670 Wisconsin St., Racine, Wis, 


yA PRIZE 


Every reader of this pa- 
per has a chance to secure 
an elegant double cased, 
double gold-plated, inlaid 
watch, in appearance 
equal to any $45,solid gold 
watch in the market. If 
you are sincere and 
want a gocd watch 
and will do all you 
can to help our 
trade in your town, 
cut this out and 
send it to us with 
your full name and 
address, and we 
will send youeither 
Ladies’ or Gents’ 













































size for examina- 
tion, and after you 
look it over and are 
fully satisfied, you 
@ pay the express agent 

$5.35 and it is yours. 
Bear in mind, there is 
7” no other firm in the 

world sending out a gen- 
uine $45, solid gold wutch for 
$5.85. We refund money any time within five years, 
if the watch is found otherwise than represented. Send 
cash, $5.85, when you write, and we willsend youa 
heavily gold-plated chain 7IRREEZ. We make the 
above offer simply to advertise, as we know if we sell 
one thousand of these watches we are sure to make ten 
thousand new customers. Write at once. Cld estab- 
lished and reliable KEENe’s MAMMOTH WATCH Hovsz, 

26 1301 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 





Dert. 26 
pera AISYSLES AS 
$7.50. send ctamp for caialogue % 
IFLES$2. Tue PoweLt & CLeMaNT C0, 
ATCHES 146 Main St,, Cincinnati, 0. 





FAT PEOPLIE 


The Leverette Obesity Pills will reduce your 
weight 15 lbs. @ month. Simple, safe. Send 2c. stamp 
for our little book. LEVERETTE SPECIFIC CO., 175 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





The GREATEST Miracle of Modern Dircovernes, 


LADIES HAIR-GONE, How to FOREVER remove Super 
fluous Hair. Send stamp for sealed instructions. 
GE BARE CHEMICAL 0O., 130 W. 23d 8t., New Yor 








CONSUMPTION. 


AN. 

invaluable prescriptions, Only $1 by mail. 

Descriptive. Prospectus with Indorsements FREE a little child the day before. Fe FOR THE 

“Cough a eae he ae Meee tee | nee may See I ato befor) te MAIR ADS Ki N. Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
ment. Address Dr, W. H. Parker, or the Peabody | SOUen. A ae ese thousands of eases of the worst hind and of long 
Medical Institute, No.4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. (Concluded neat week.) hi AMES, pin clegant dressing, Prevents | Sanding havobeon cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
waa Science = Ease, or as ZS | a4 ~) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. Rost eth —y —seee —_ 

ee ee ee ot lente be YOUR NAME on 25 Lovely Cards, perfeot Goma and Preml AKZAh Cureseruptionsand diseases ofthe | #V. sLit TREATISIE on this disoaso to any 

pan? f WEAK and NERVOUS map, an AL 1 Ring, Fountain Pen, 0 aff Buttons, Collar ae skin, Heals cuts, and ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. -—? 
ETON ney Bann. (operighted.) ‘or 100. and do" postage, JEWEL UARD 00. Ol VILLE, CONN. eprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y, @. A. Slocum, M. C., 191 Pearl St.» N. Ye 





IT TOUCHES 
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Wood's 


pores, enabling the pain- 
through) the skin and 


Lumbago, etc. Try one. 


Wood’s is a “ double-quick ” plaster. 


Penetrating 


ly. Unrivalled remedy for Rheumatism, Lame Back, Sciatica, 
Sold by all prst-class Druggists. 


PPPBPBPPLPBPP PLP PLL LPL AP LL LLLP OAL AA AA 
A distinct step forward ; a wonderful improvement on common porous plasters. 
Contains a mild solvent which opens the 


killer to penetrate (go 
stop the ache immediate- 


Plaster. 
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BECAUSE THEY LOVE DANGER. 
He— That was a clever pass.” 
Sae— Honesty is not the best policy on the football field.” 
He—* No; an accident policy is better.” 








AN WORD TO THE WISE. — 


Certain Advertisements from trade rivals who fear the 
phenomenal success of 


Ves n#outer'sCoeoa 


In America, contain innuendoes against it; and appeal to 
the authority of Dr. Sypney RincEr, Professor of Medtcine at 
University College, London, Author of the Standard “ Hand. 
book of Therapeutics.” 

This eminent physician ACTUALLY writes as fol- 
lows. 

‘From the careful analyses of Professor Attfield and 
others, I am satisfied that Messrs. Van Hovuten’s Cocoa is 
in no way injurious to health, and that it is decidedly more 
nutritious than other Cocoas. It is certainly ‘Pure’ and 
highly digestible. 

“The quotations in certain advertisements from my 
book on Therapeutics are quite misleading and cannot possi- 
bly apply to Van Houren’s Cocoa.” 

The false reflection on Van Hovuren’s Cocoa is thus 
effectually repelled, and the very authority cited to injure it, 
has thereby been prompted to give it a very handsome testi- 
monial. 


PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 


PATRICE COFARRELL., 


ATTORNEY AT-LAw, 


Washington, D.C. 


JAROS HYCIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


MEN,WOMEN & CHILDREN. 
NOM~SHRINKABLE—NON-IRRITATING. 


A PROTECTOR AGAINST 
COLD AS WELL AS HEAT. 
Mrs. PEARY. the first AMERICAN 

WOMAN at the 
NORTH POLE, 

and the entire Arctic Bop ition undies 
Lieut. PEARY, WU. 8. N., is provided 
with th this WEAR 

Dr. M. E. Jones, to INDIA; Rev. Sam’l Jessup, tc 
SYRIA, wear these goods in the TROPICS 

SOLD ON ITS MERITS, ‘ 
Endorsed by PHYSICIANS. Elaborate Catalogue FREE 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION. 


| 
JAROS HYGIEN!C UNDERWEAR CO., 831 Broadway, N. ¥ | 











LER 
BICYCLES. 


A LADY’S WHEEL 
SHOULD ALWAYS HAVE A 


FRAME SPRING. 
“BETTER BE SAFE.” 


Catalogue sacs Mention this paper. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. C0., 


N. Franklin & Pearson Sts., Chicago. 
174 Columbus Av., 1825 14th St., N.W., 
Boston. Washington. 
Broadway and 57th St., New York. 











Piano. Organ, $23up. Want ag’ts. 


/ApIEs! Write for terms, $3 sample corset free to | BEATTY 
Cat. free. Dan’1 F. Beatty,Wash’ton,N.J. 


4 agents. Lewis ScHIELE & Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


A WEEK. 
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Many a life has been lost . 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes to make 
strength when cod-liver oily} 


would be a burden. Ke WATC 
New York. 1000 LIGHTS. 


POCKET § 00 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver ish dilen tie’ 
000 extra lights, 10c, 


oil—all druggists everywhere d 
ugg’ verywhere do, $1. * Sent upon receipt : price. @ boon to every: 


A ROLLING: 


St. Helens, 
England, is 
the seat of 
agreat bus- 
iness, 


B EEC H A M’S 
PILLS are made there. eal 


are e cone fon, a 
ious Beserdeen’ Ane 








“won “weak 
Stomach, Impaired Digestion,Dis- 
ordered Liver and all Female 
Ailments. 
THEY ARE COVERED WITH A TASTELESS 
- AND SOLUBLE COATING. 
Of all at deugeiate. Price 25 cents a-box. ¢ 
ork Depot, 365 Canal st. 4 
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Exact watch size, 
gga tw = 
and Engraved, 


Scorr & Bowneg, Chadian, 132 South sth Avenue, | Strong & durable. 





Extract of BEEF. 


ALL L GooD ) COOKS 
Send to np 


ROUR & 60, ch 
for Cook Boo! whit & of AnMoUR's 
EXTRACT in Goupe aist Seman. 


FREE. 


ANUFACTURED 
FOLMER & SCHWING uw F’G CO., | 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ; 
For sale by the Aig 





THE LACK OF PROPER DRAUCHT 
Produces imperfect combustion. 
That's the reason some ps 

give such a poor light.g 


a7 LAMP":* DOUBLE 


« CENTRE DRAUGHT 
Y GIVING PERFECT COMBUSTION 
Our targe “Our large %4.page age 

Gatnbeane. fos Therefore Brightest Light. 
ly illustrated, full this fee “B, & 1M.” Lamps only have 
of information on | : ture ; oe on getting | & em, 
the proper construc- | styles, matavetv' a 
tion of Pianos and ° ‘Dinlly Lami to Stamned B & i. 
Organs. Weshipon | Our small Book mailed on request. 


et, Sediment BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Factories, Meriden, Ct, 


CENT SENT BE 











3 peeter value for 
Manufacturer of 


= “CROWN” 
E PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


A cent spent (for postal) and sent to Bent (with address) is 
only lent, you’ll not repent, if you need now, or ever, & 
0 or Organ. I _ prizes vere | $1450) for best ver- 
ses on the goods. Ask how it’s do: Catalogue free. 
GEO, P. BENT,(Clerk No. 18), Chicago, Ii. (Estab, 1870). 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO., 
WASHINGTON, N, J. 
=kP. O. Box $00. 
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THE GREAT EYE BEAUTIFIER 
Beaut; d Strength to th 
onus cs Bloodshot, Hed and ~ % feonsed wyelidn Guaren, 
teed harmless. Send for Pomenies, 
1 Skelet Ba Ideal, Wigs 
F SHAW $ and ‘Waves, $3 00 Up. = 


Wavy Hair Switches, all Long Couvent 
Ha ,00 Up. 
Pamphlet, “‘ How to be Beautiful,” sent free. P 
L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th Street, New York. 


PHOTO 
DEAF Nis’. &.HEA0.Nolses « Syne 


Important to Fleshy people. - 


We have noticed a page article in the 
Boston Globe on reducing weight at a very 
small expense. It will pay our readers to 
send two cent stamp for a co ’, to Wilson 
Circulating Library, 10 Hamilton Place, 
Boston Mass 














17 only 10c., 58 for 25c., with large illus. 
cat. THURBER & Co., Bay Shore, N. Y. 
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PENSIONS! vox... PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER who served 9a 
days in the late war, and is now disabled, No MATTER HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. 
Wipows, MINOR CHILDREN AND DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. Pensions Increased. 

Soldiers of the INDIAN WARS and their Widows are entitled. 


Comrades: Place yourclaimsin our hands and you will not meke a mistake. Ifyou havea 
claim on file, you can draw a pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. Four years 
at the Front during the war and Twenty Years experience in the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims has 
placed us in the front rank of reliable and successful attorneys. BE SURE to write us if you want _ 
information on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed. 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
(" Mention this paper when you write.’ 


Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Speedy Relief by Using 











Odors from Perspiration. 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


‘©A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
‘¢ It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— Medical and Surg. Rapsbier, Phila. 
‘¢ The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 








